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Now  until  Oct.  30 

Students  may  drop  courses  with  only 
the  academic  advisor’s  signature. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  6 

Southlake  Center  Seminar  on  drinking, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  7;  RHI 460  Presents... 
German  Cuisine;  SPB  free  movie... Top 
Gun  in  C-100  lounge  at  12, 4  and  7. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  13 

Gerontology  Center  open  house,  Room 
0-205  from  12  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Everyone  is 
welcome  to  attend. 

Southlake  Center  seminar  on  Family 
Addiction. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  14 
SPB  free  movie. .  .Soul  Man 

RHI  460  Presents... Austro-Hungarian 
Cuisine. 

Brown  Bag  Forum... Alternative  Life¬ 
styles,  C-321, 12-1 :45  p.m. 

Oct.  3 

Public  Auction,  viewing  8:30  to  10  a.m. 
The  auction  starts  at  10  a.m.  in  the  east 
parking  lot  of  the  Shops  and  Stores  Build¬ 
ing,  near  169th  St.  and  Wicker  Ave. 

“Macondo”  will  be  presented  at  7:30  p.m. 
Saturday  at  the  Student  Faculty  Library 
Center. 


Briefs 


Annual  Dinner 

Hie  Purdue  Alumni  AssodatioivCalumet 
invites  you  to  attend  its  annual  dinner 
on  Oct.  15,  1987,  at  Cortney’s  on  45th. 
The  special  guest  will  be  YJean  Chambers, 
recipient  of  the  1987  Distinguished  Service 
Award.  For  more  information,  call:  Alum¬ 
ni  Relations  at  (219)  989-2397. 

LAS  Faculty  Forum 

Lance  Trusty  will  discuss  “The  Ku 
Klux  Klan  in  the  Calumet  in  the  1920s.” 
All  are  invited  to  this  forum  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  Sept.  23, 1987  in  0-231  at  noon. 

Brief  Chronicle 

The  Chronicle  has  chosen  the  winners 
of  the  two  $25  gift  certificates  from  our 
campus  bookstore.  The  winners  are:  Bill 
Mickel  and  John  Q.  Public.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  both  of  you,  and  thanks  to 
attending  our  open  house.  The  Chronicle 
will  be  contacting  you  soon! ! 

Art  exhibits 

A  collection  of  wood  sculptures  by 
Lansing,  Ill.  artist  Leslue  Scruggs  will 
be  displayed  Oct.  3-Nov.  5. 

Scruggs  has  attempted  to  make  sculp¬ 
ture  unique.  He  recently  developed  a  new 
terrazzo  medium.  Plaster  casts  of  the 
original  wood  pieces  are  made  and  filled 
with  terrazzo,  small  chips  of  polished 
stone  such  as  granite  or  marble. 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  Bi¬ 
centennial  Art  Gallery,  located  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Student-Faculty  Li¬ 
brary  Center,  is  open  to  the  public  at  no 
charge  from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  Monday- 
Thursday ;  8  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Fridays  and 
1  to  5  p.m.,  Sundays. 

Family  Addiction 

Southlake  Center  seminar  on  Oct.  13 
will  discuss  rigid  behavior  patterns  in 
family  members  of  alcoholic  parents. 

Brown  Bag  Forum 

Alternative  Lifestyles  will  be  the  topic 
discussed  at  the  Brown  Bag  Forum  on 
Oct.  14  from  12-1:45  p.m.  in  C-321.  Char¬ 
lene  Bruhl,  ACSW,  CSW,  wiU  talk  about 
ranges  of  sexual  orientation:  lesbianism, 
homosexuality  and  bisexuality. 


Police  oversell 
parking  permits 

Stephen  Webb 

Staff  reporter 

The  issue  of  parking  seems  to  be  on  every¬ 
one’s  mind  and  everyone  has  an  opinion  on 
just  how  bad  or  good  the  situation  really  is. 
The  campus  police  offered  no  easy  answers 
to  the  problem  or  any  relief  in  the  near  future. 

Sergeant  Nick  Zwier  of  the  Purdue  Calumet 
Police  Department  gave  statistics  which  paint¬ 
ed  a  bleak  picture  of  the  problem.  “As  of  one 
week  ago  Monday,  we  sold  6,195  parking  per¬ 
mits.  The  total  number  of  parking  spaces 
available  is  2,156.”  The  sergeant  went  on  to 
interpret  the  statistics.  “The  problem  is  that 
everyone  wants  to  park  near  the  building. 
We’re  not  going  to  stop  selling  permits  just 
because  we’ve  sold  up  to  the  number  of  spaces 
available.  There  are  always  enough  spaces  to 
patk  in  but  you’re  gonna  have  to  walk  a  ways.” 

The  problem  may  not  be  as  bad  as  the  fig¬ 
ures  alone  show.  Classes  are  staggered  into 
morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  sessions. 
This  allows  students  to  park  in  the  places  left 
vacant  by  the  earlier  sessions.  However,  the 
most  obvious  solution  to  the  problem  isn’t 
even  being  considered.  According  to  officer 
Zwier,  no  parking  lots  have  been  slated  for 
construction  in  the  immediate  future. 

Bad  as  the  parking  problem  may  be,  solace 
can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  officers  from  the 
PUC  Police  Department  can  personally  re¬ 
late  to  the  students’  complaints.  The  building 
in  which  the  offices  of  the  PUC  Police  De¬ 
partment  are  housed  has  no  staff  parking.  So 
the  officers,  like  the  rest  of  us  unfortunates, 
must  walk  through  the  weather  from  across 
the  lot  to  get  where  they  are  going. 


William  R.  Wright  admires  the  Freedom 
Shrine  plaque.  Photos  by  Mary  Maslar. 

PUC  receives 
freedom  plaques 

Freedom  Shrine,  a  collection  of  28  photo¬ 
graphic  copies  of  American  historical  docu¬ 
ments,  has  been  presented  to  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  Calumet  by  the  Exchange  Club  of  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Dedication  of  the  documental  plaques,  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  University’s  Student-Facul¬ 
ty  Library  Center,  was  held  Thursday,  Sept. 
17  --  in  commemoration  of  the  bicentennial 
observance  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  dedication  featured  special  remarks 
from  Hammond  Judge  and  Exchange  Club  of 
Hammond  Past  President  Peter  Katie.  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  Chancellor  Richard  J.  Combs 
responded  on  behalf  of  the  University. 

Freedom  Shrine  documents  include  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  Washington’s  Copy  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Since  1949,  Exchange  Clubs  of  America  an¬ 
nually  have  awarded  the  Freedom  Shrine  to 
communities  throughout  the  nation,  Puerto 
Rico  and  at  American  outposts  around  the 
world  for  display  in  governmental  buildings, 
military  facilities  and  educational  institutions. 

Comprised  of  approximately  40  members, 
the  Hammond  service  club  is  among  some 
1,400  Exchange  Clubs  of  America. 


Many  students  choose  to  park  on  area  side  streets  to  avoid  the  PUC  parking 


lot  confusion. 


PUC  Building  Supervisor  shot 


Stephen  Webb 

Staff  Reporter 

Building  Services  Supervisor  Willie  Brown 
was  shot  twice  Monday  evening  in  his  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Gyte  Building  following  a  dispute 
involving  a  fellow  employee.  Brown  identi¬ 
fied  his  attacker  as  Walter  Grant,  a  build¬ 
ing  services  worker. 

The  dispute  which  sparked  the  attack 
reportedly  concerned  the  refusal  of  Brown 
to  give  Grant  a  leave  of  absence.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Wesley  Lukoshus,  PUC  Director  of 
Public  Information,  Grant  had  taken  a  fu¬ 
neral  leave  the  previous  week  to  attend 
his  nephew’s  funeral.  The  apparent  motive 
for  the  shooting  was  Brown’s  suggestion 
that  Grant  should  take  a  vacation  instead 
of  a  leave  of  absence.  After  this  conversa¬ 
tion,  Grant  apparently  left  the  campus 


to  begin  his  vacation.  However,  he  returned 
a  few  minutes  later  armed  with  a  380 
automatic  pistol.  Grant  then  proceeded  to 
Brown’s  office.  It  is  unknown  whether  words 
were  spoken  at  this  time,  but  Grant  al¬ 
legedly  fired  two  shots  at  Brown,  wound¬ 
ing  him. 

Brown  was  taken  to  St.  Margaret's  Hos¬ 
pital  in  Hammond  where  he  was  treated 
for  gunshot  injuries  to  the  face  and  shoulder. 
He  is  currently  in  the  intensive  care  unit 
where  he  is  listed  in  serious  condition. 

Purdue  University  Police  are  handling 
the  investigation  of  the  shooting.  The  sus¬ 
pect,  Walter  Grant,  who  was  known  to 
have  a  380  automatic  pistol,  is  still  at 
large.  Police  have  filed  charges  against 
him  and  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  is  forth¬ 
coming. 

More  information  to  follow-  in  the  next  issue 


One  giant  step  for  PUC 


Cheryl  Zaleski 

Staff  reporter 

Efforts  began  last  year  to  establish  a  unique 
space  program  at  Purdue  University  Calu¬ 
met  are  being  continued  this  year  by  a  few 
determined  individuals. 

The  idea  first  took  form  when  Rich  Bolanow- 
ski  suggested  to  Professor  Ervin  Dudek  of  the 
Construction  Technology  Department  that  a 
program  concentrating  on  studies  in  space 
construction  could  be  valuable.  A  subsequent 
poll  of  PUC  students  resulted  in  a  65  percent 
favorable  response  to  such  a  project. 

Since  last  year,  both  Bolanowski  and  Dudek, 
supported  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wermuth,  executive 
assistant  to  the  Chancellor,  have  taken  action. 
Bolanowski  has  talked  to  the  Jet  Propulsion 
Lab  in  California  and  Marshalls  Space  Flight 
in  Alabama.  Dudek  has  continued  to  look  for 
available  grant  money  and  has  submitted  a 


proposal  for  part-time  release  which  would 
allow  him  to  devote  extra  hours  to  project 
research. 

Although  the  Construction  Technology  De¬ 
partment  plays  a  major  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  project,  professor  Dudek  is  hope¬ 
ful  that  various  technology,  engineering,  and 
biology  departments  will  participate  in  the 
project  and  share  curriculum  ideas.  He  states, 
“Everyone  at  PUC  can  have  an  input  into  the 
program  -  no  department  will  be  excluded.” 
Dudek  also  anticipates  people  outside  the  uni¬ 
versity  contributing  their  expertise  in  building 
space  projects. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  project  is  quick 
to  point  out  that  the  actualization  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  the  far  future.  However,  they  also 
agree  that  it  is  important  to  keep  pushing  for 
results  in  order  to  get  the  program  “off  the 
ground.” 


Tutoring  Center  offers  help 


Cindy  Hall 

Staff  reporter 

Five  weeks  into  the  semester  and  you  just 
don’t  seem  to  be  getting  the  grade  you  ex¬ 
pected.  While  in  class  you  thought  you  had  the 
logic  of  the  problem  down  pat.  But  while  do¬ 
ing  homework,  you  just  couldn’t  seem  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answer. 

Maybe  you  need  just  a  little  extra  help.  A 
new  way  to  solve  an  old  problem.  Maybe  just 
another  approach  to  studying.  Whatever  the 
case  may  be,  you  might  consider  trying  the 
PUC  Tutoring  Center. 

The  Tutoring  Center  offers  a  wide  range  of 
FREE  tutoring  services  for  its  students.  The 
free  sessions  are  held  in  the  Tutoring  Center 
in  Gyte  106.  The  schedule  of  tutoring  times 


and  classes  available  are  listed  on  page  2.  No 
appointments  are  necessary  for  these  free 
sessions.  Tutors  are  available  for  all  levels 
of  the  designated  subject  scheduled.  They 
come  highly  recommended  by  faculty  and 
carry  an  A  or  B  average. 

Because  of  the  student  demand  for  math 
assistance,  an  additional  math  tutoring  lab 
was  established  and  is  located  in  X159  (Gyte 
Annex) .  The  schedule  for  the  math  lab  is  al¬ 
so  listed  on  page  2. 

The  Tutoring  Center  serves  as  an  addition 
to  classroom  attendance  and  is  not  designed  to 
do  homework  for  students.  The  Center  is  a 
place  for  improving  study  habits  as  well  as  for 
assisting  students  who  are  having  difficulty 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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NEWS 


Organizations 
motivate  students 


Sherri  Pietrzak 

Copy  Editor 

Many  students  at  commuter  campuses  often 
feel  a  sense  of  isolation  and  believe  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  campus  life  than  going  to 
classes,  studying,  and  taking  tests.  The  thirty- 
six  Student  Organizations  currently  recogniz¬ 
ed  at  Purdue  University  Calumet,  however, 
can  serve  as  a  way  for  students  to  combat 
the  loneliness  and  emptiness  common  to  com¬ 
muter  campus  life. 

Education  can  be  gained  through  participa¬ 
tion  in  student  activities.  This  education 
can  consist  of  personal  development,  leader¬ 
ship  training,  and  future  career  preparation 
and  mixes  in  an  equal  part  of  good,  old  fun. 

Personal  development  can  take  many  forms. 
Simply  being  involved  in  an  organization 
exposes  students  to  a  wide  range  of  people- 
men  and  women  of  all  ages,  religions,  ma¬ 
jors,  cultures  and  interests.  By  working  to¬ 
gether  with  these  people,  you  are  better 
able  to  understand  them  and  develop  a  re¬ 
spect  for  your  differences.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  by  being  involved  in  an  activity, 
you  exchange  ideas  and  values  with  other 
people,  and  in  the  words  of  Angelena  Wil¬ 
liams,  Vice  President  of  Sigma  Gamma  Rho 
Sorority,  “you  broaden  your  horizons.” 

Friendship  is  often  another  component  of 
personal  development.  Participating  in  an  or¬ 
ganization  is  likely  to  put  you  in  contact  with 
people  who  have  interests  and  concerns 
similar  to  yours.  Sherri  Pruitt,  President  of 
Sigma  Gamma  Rho,  believes  that  her  parti¬ 
cipation  in  an  organization  has  helped  her 
in  “making  lifetime  friends.  All  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  like  sisters  -  we  are  a  support 
group  for  each  Sther.” 

Personal  development  also  occurs  through 
helping  others*  Rather  it  be  a  Christmas 
Toy  and  Food  Drive,  a  Red  Cross  Blood 
Drive,  a  fundraising  campaign  for  the  Heart 
or  Cvmg  Associations,  etc.,  great  personal 
satisfaction  results  from  giving  of  yourself 
for  the  benefit  of  other  people. 

Assisting  people  is  also  a  common  reason 
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why  students  join  organizations.  Ruth  Gon¬ 
zalez,  Math  Club  Vice  President  and  Stu¬ 
dent  Programming  Board  (SPB)  Secretary, 
said,  “I  joined  organizations  because  I  like 
being  involved  and  helping  other  people.” 

Leadership  training  is  often  one  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  participating  in  student  activities. 
You  learn  how  to  conduct  meetings,  plan 
events,  and  coordinate  and  cooperate  with 
others.  According  to  Melanie  King,  Secretary 
of  Sigma  Gamma  Rho,  “You  (also)  learn 
assertiveness.  You  learn  how  to  say  no  when 
people  ask  you  to  do  more  than  you  have  the 
time  to  handle.” 

The  skills  of  delegating  responsibility  and 
budgeting  time  wisely  are  acquired  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  organizations.  Bob  Thorek,  past  Vice 
President  and  President  of  SPB,  comment¬ 
ed,  “Being  in  an  organization  helps  you  to  ac¬ 
quire  discipline.  Instead  of  spending  all  of  your 
time  in  C-100,  you  put  a  few  hours  a  week 
to  productive  use.” 

Preparation  for  a  future  career  also  moti¬ 
vates  students  to  join  organizations.  Some 
groups  have  the  sole  purpose  of  offering  in¬ 
formation  and  practical  experience  to  stu¬ 
dents  within  their  intended  profession,  provid¬ 
ing  students  with  future  contacts,  and  acquaint¬ 
ing  students  with  professional  societies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Judy  Daly,  Student  Activities 
Office  Secretary,  “Organizations  such  as 
Marketing  Club  and  Accounting  Club  can  en¬ 
hance  your  major”  by  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciples  learned  in  class  to  actual  everyday 
situations. 

Leaderships  skills  such  as  delegating,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  cooperating  help  to  insure  success 
in  the  work  world.  The  responsibilities  stu¬ 
dents  learn  may  also  be  helpful.  Thorek 
says,  “SPB  lets  you  have  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  because  you  work  with  con¬ 
tracts  and  a  large  amount  of  money.” 

Little  need  be  said  about  the  fun  students 
have  through  participating  in  organizations. 
Joining  a  club  helps  to  break  the  monotony 
of  going  to  classes  and  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  socialize  and  form  bonds  with  "other 
students. 

The  comments  by  Lynwood  Smith,  Black 
Student  Union  and  Student  Government  Asso¬ 
ciation  member,  perhaps  best  describe  the 
motivations  and  thoughts  common  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  get  involved  at  PUC : 

“I  want  to  get  all  I  can  get  from  going  to 
college.  I  like  being  informative,  being  able 
to  help  students  on  campus  in  one  way  or 
another.” 

“It’s  also  important  to  be  very  knowledge¬ 
able  about  what’s  happening  on  campus 
and  with  the  university.  I  like  to  make  things 
happen.” 


Tutoring 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

in  class.  The  Center  can  also  serve  as  a  place 
to  encourage  students  to  do  a  better  job  if  they 
make  the  effort  and  want  to  improve. 

If  the  Tutoring  Center’s  schedule  and  yours 
just  don’t  meet,  you  have  the  option  of  hiring 
a  private  tutor.  Fees  for  private  tutors,  for 
PUC  students,  start  as  low  as  $4  per  hour. 
Such  a  small  price  to  pay  for  such  a  valuable 
service.  A  list  of  tutors  available  for  hire  is 
posted  in  the  Tutoring  Center.  Fees  and  lo¬ 


cations  are  arranged  between  you  and  the 
tutor. 

The  need  for  a  tutor  is  not  just  limited  to 
PUC  students.  The  Tutoring  Center  also  re¬ 
fers  its  tutors  to  high  school  and  elementary 
school  students  who  are  in  need  of  extra  as¬ 
sistance. 

The  Tutoring  Center  is  open  Monday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday  from  9  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  For 
any  additional  information  call  Carol  Servies, 
Tutoring  Center  Coordinator  at  989-2504. 


1987  FALL  TUTORING  SCHEDULE 
FREE  SESSIONS 

SEPTEMBER  14  -  DECEMBER  16* 
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PHYSICS  1S2 


MATH 

ME.  CET 
PHYSICS 

MF. I  


ME.  CET.  MET 
PHYSICS 
MATH 


MATH,  ME, CET 
ENGLISH,  MET 
STUDY  SKILLS 
PHYSICS 


November  24,  1 987-Thursday * s  Classes  Meet 
November  2S,  1987-Friday* s  Classes  Meet 


SPANISH  TUTORING  AVAILABLE  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY- 
-CALL  FOR  DETAILS 


FALL  1987  MATH  LAB  TUTORING  SCHEDULE 
ROOM  X-139  (CYTE  ANNEX) 


ALL  TUTORS  QUALIFIED  THROUGH  CALCULUS 
QUALIFIED  IN  214,  22 3,  224  AND  BELOW 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

9:00-10:00 

MARGARET 

JOHN 

MARGARET 

10:00-11:00 

MARGARET 

JOHN 

MARGARET 

DEBBIE 

11:00-12:00 

JOSEPH 

JOHN 

JOSEPH 

DEBBIE 

JOSEPH 

* 

12:00-  1:00 

- —  •  •  - 

JOSEPH 

JOHN 

'  JOSEPH 

• 

JOSEPH 

1:00-  2:00 

ELIZABETH 

•DIANE 

2:00-  3:00 

CLASS 

CLASS 

ELIZABETH 

CLASS 

3:00-  4:00 

CLASS 

ELIZABETH 

CLASS 

ELIZABETH 

CLASS 

4:00  3:00 

CLASS 

ELIZABETH 

CLASS 

ELIZABETH 

CLASS 

3:00  6:00 

•DIANE 

A>WAR 

AMMAR 

6:00-  7:00 

•DIANE 

AMAR 

AMMAR 

7:00  8:00 

•DIANE 

AMMAR 

AMMAR 

rnmuMi 

mmm 

Aviation 

Management 

Corporation 


WANTED:  Future  Professional  Pilots 
Male  or  Female 

Imagine  yourself  at  the  controls  as  a  Professional  Pilot. 
Whether  it  be  as  a  career  or  just  for  the  fun  of  it , 
you  control  your  own  destiny. 


(312)895-2666 

First  Introductory  Lesson  -  $22.00  (312)  895-2695 

Submit  this  ad  at  time  of  flight  to  receive  an  additional  $2.00  off  Introductory  Lesson. 
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Math  Club 

The  Math  Club’s  next  meeting  will  be  held 
Monday,  Oct.  5  at  1  p.m.  in  room  G-ll.  At  this 
meeting,  we  plan  to  arrange  a  tour  of  U.S. 
Steel’s  process  control  department,  make  final 
plans  for  a  trip  to  Miami  University  for  a  mathe¬ 
matics  and  computer  science  conference,  and 
set  up  group  study  sessions  or  tutoring.  If  you 
would  like  to  suggest  anything  the  club  can  do, 
then  come  to  the  meeting,  send  a  note  to  ac¬ 
count  MATHOFF  through  VAX  Mail,  or  drop  a 
note  in  our  mailbox  in  C-324. 

The  Math  Club  runs  a  bulletin  board  on  the 
VAX  open  to  all  PUC  students.  To  read  the  bulle¬ 
tin  board: 

1)  Find  an  empty  terminal  in  042,  A-270,  or 
P-219. 

2 )  Turn  the  machine  on,  if  it  is  off . 

3)  Hit  RETURN. 

4)  The  VAX  will  now  display  the  “Username” 
prompt.  Type  in  MATH,  and  hit  RETURN.  There 
is  no  password. 

To  write  on  the  bulletin  board,  send  a  mess¬ 
age  through  VAX  Mail  to  account  MATHOFF 
or  drop  a  note  in  C-324. 

Biology  Club 

The  Biology  Club  will  sponsor  a  meeting  for 
all  Med  Tech  majors  and  others  interested  in 
medical  technology  on  Monday,  Oct.  5,  at  12 
noon  in  G-211.  At  this  time  the  education  co¬ 
ordinators  from  St.  Mary’s  Medical  Center 
(Hobart),  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital  (Ham¬ 
mond),  and  Loyola  Medical  Center  (May- 
wood,  Ill.)  will  describe  their  clinical  pro¬ 
grams,  distribute  applications  and  answer 
questions.  Please  join  us  for  this  informative 
meeting. 

Black  Student  Union 

The  Black  Student  Union  will  hold  its  second 
meeting  in  room  G-102  at  12  noon.  We  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  winners  of  the  election.  Everyone  is 
welcome  to  attend. 


Student  Programming  Board  (SPB) 

The  group  that  brought  the  band  on  the  first 
day  of  school,  the  free  movies:  Back  to  School, 
Outrageous  Fortune,  and  Crocodile  Dundee,  the 
comedy  of  Steve  &  Leo,  and  the  magic  of  Stuart 
McDonald  will  continue  throughout  the  year 
to  bring  you  the  best  in  campus  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Future  movies  include:  Top  Gun  (Oct.  7), 
Soul  Man  (Oct.  14),  Mosquito  Coast  (Oct.  21), 
and  Critical  Condition  (Oct.  28).  All  movies  are 
shown  in  C-100  at  12,  4,  and  7.  Also,  a  very 
funny  comedian,  Dwayne  Cunningham,  will 
make  you  laugh  on  Monday,  Oct.  5,  in  C-100 
from  12  to  2. 

Keep  in  mind,  as  well,  that  SPB’s  big  night 
time  event  of  the  fall  semester  is  the  Annual 
Halloween  Dance  scheduled  for  Oct.  30.  Be  on 
the  lookout  for  info-packed  flyers  around 
campus  and  keep  reading  future  editions  of 
the  Chronicle  for  additional  details  about  this 
dance  and  all  other  SPB  activities. 

If  you  have  an  interest  in  joining  SPB,  feel 
free  to  stop  by  the  office,  C-324D,  or  callus  at 
Ext.  2353.  We’d  love  for  you  to  come  and  find 
out  what  student  programming  is  all  about ! ! 

German  Club 

Die  Deutsche  Sprachgesellschaft  began  its 
1987-88  year  with  the  election  of  officers.  This 
year’s  officers  are:  president,  April  Heltsley; 
vice  president,  Robert  Klecka;  secretary, 
Cheryl  Zaleski,  and  treasurer,  Barbara  Hig¬ 
gins. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  semester  include 
an  Oktoberfest  with  beer,  brats  and  a  band, 
charity  fundraisers  and  auction,  as  well  as  the 
traditional  Christmas,  Faschings  and  end  of 
the  semester  parties. 

The  next  open  meeting  will  be  Sept.  28  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  the  cafeteria.  An  evening  meet¬ 
ing  will  take  place  at  House  of  Pizza  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Oct.  1  at  8  p.m.  Everyone  is  welcome. 
Membership  dues  -  a  reasonable  $5  per  year. 


DNMNyS 

2712  Condit  in  Downtown 
Highland 


UP/SYNd7 

Every  Wed.  &  Thurs. 
Through  December 
Preliminaries  Start  Sept.  16th  . 

CASH  &  PRIZES 
TOTALLING 

$5000  ^ 


& 


PUMA 

Purdue  University  Marketing  Association 
would  like  to  thank  Sheryl  Fox  for  speaking 
to  our  members  at  our  last  meeting.  As  with 
all  of  the  guest  speakers,  the  information  she 
presented  was  found  to  be  of  great  value.  We 
also  would  like  to  announce  our  Oct.  12  meet¬ 
ing.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  Beth  Pellicciot- 
ti  from  the  Career  Development  and  Place¬ 
ment  office,  for  accepting  our  invitation  to 
speak  at  this  meeting.  Also  coming  up,  PUMA 
is  pleased  to  announce,  Mayor  Thomas  McDer¬ 
mott  of  Hammond  will  be  addressing  the  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Oct.  26  meeting.  New  members 
are  welcome  -  Everyone  is  welcome!  Come  in 
and  see  what  PUMA  has  to  offer  you!  Meet¬ 
ings  are  at  12  noon  in  room  G-ll  on  scheduled 
dates. 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

The  brothers  and  little  sisters  would  like  to 
thank  everyone  who  came  to  our  fall  rush 
parties.  Bringing  new  people  to  our  house  is  a 
very  big  part  of  what  our  fraternity  is  about. 
The  other  part  of  a  college  fraternity  is  to 
stimulate  scholarship.  We  encourage  in¬ 
terested  students  to  participate  in  activities 
and  work  hard  to  compete  for  an  academic 
award. 

Upcoming  social  activities  include  our  an¬ 
nual  fall  hay  ride,  Saturday,  Oct.  3.  All  stu¬ 
dents  are  welcome.  Admission  is  $3  and  B.Y.O. 
refreshments.  We  will  all  meet  at  the  house 
at  7  p.m. 

On  Sunday,  Oct.  4,  we  will  take  on  the  Phi 
Kappa  Thetas  in  an  open  air  football  game. 
Official  referees  will  be  on  hand,  so  it  should 
be  a  clean  fight.  The  game  will  take  place 
at  noon  in  the  open  field  on  173rd  Street. 

A  ski  excursion  is  also  planned  for  our  win¬ 
ter  break,  Jan.  9-17,  1988.  The  destination  is 
Steamboat,  Colorado.  The  trip  features  a  six 
night  stay  in  luxury  condos,  a  four-day  lift 


ticket,  and  transportation.  Ski  lessons  and 
rental  equipment  will  be  available.  The  com¬ 
plete  package  is  open  to  all  students  for  $310. 
Start  saving  now  and  call  Jeff  at  923-5475  for 
all  the  complete  details. 

The  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  house  is  located  at  7248 
Ontario,  across  from  the  fitness  center.  Feel 
free  to  call  if  you  have  questions,  845-8369 

SGA 

Student  Government  Association’s  next 
meeting  is  Monday,  Oct.  12  in  room  C-327 
at  noon. 

Corrections - 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

PRES.:  Peter  Cappas,  AD  VSR:  Larry  Craw¬ 
ford,  C-343,  Ext.  2367. 

STUDENT  PROGRAMMING  BOARD 

PRES.:  Ron  Sajdyk,  ADVSR.:  Larry  L.  Lid- 
dle,  C-325,  Ext.  2369. 

STUDENTS  IN  ACTION 

PRES.  ADVSR. : 

THEATRE  COMPANY 

DRCTR.:  Prof.  M.E.  Dixon,  0-226E,  Ext. 
2413. 

THETA  PHI  ALPHA  SORORITY 

PRES. :  Jane  Marie  Murray,  ADVSR. :  Lee 
Goodman,  C-309,  Ext.  2420. 

UNITED  CAMPUSES  TO  PREVENT 
NUCLEAR  WAR  (UCAM) 

PRES. :  Anna  M.  Grabowski,  ADVSR. :  Jane 
Shoup,  G-295,  Ext.  2489. 

Gerontology  Center  Open  House  will  be  on 
Oct.  13,  not  Sept.  29,  from  12  to  4  p.m.  in  0-205. 


foifuori  f< 


o/imen 


Now  *185 


Arnold  J’s  has  a  special 
selection  of  quality  suits 
that  are  just  right  for  your 
all  important  interview. 
Stop  in  soon  for  quality  — 
at  affordable  prices. 


Interview  Suit 
Sale 

SUITS 

REG.  $235-$250 


Drr//vo jv/v  /  mis  au  and  hla  UU I 
A  FREE  NECKTIE  OF  YOUR  CHOICE 
WITH  PURCHASE  OF  ANY  SUIT. 
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Help  is  available  for  abused  children 


Compiled  by  Eunice  Madison, 

Susan  Erler,  Gail  Graves 
and  Ray  Christensen 

Comm.  255  Contributors 
Mary  Ideran  is  drawing  a  family. 

On  a  dusty  blackboard,  using  the  tradi¬ 
tional  symbols  for  male  and  female,  she  des¬ 
cribes  them  as  she  draws. 

The  father,  a  “jovial”  type,  is  a  minister 
married  to  a  full-time  housewife.  Their  chil¬ 
dren,  two  boys  and  a  girl,  will  be  college- 
bound  someday.  Everyone  who  knows  this 
family  considers  them  “typical.” 

But  behind  closed  doors,  dad  is  throwing 
things  and  beating  up  on  mom.  He  is  abusing 
his  children  physically  and  emotionally.  And 
the  oldest  boy  is  sexually  abusing  his  sister. 

Through  with  her  diagram,  Mary  Ideran 
faces  her  audience  and  stataes,  “This  is  a 
picture  of  the  house  I  grew  up  in.” 

That  is  how  Ms.  Ideran  -  after  a  short 
introduction  and  a  recitation  of  some  stat¬ 
istics  -  began  her  talk  to  those  gathered 
for  September’s  Brown  Bag  Forum  at  Pur¬ 
due  University  Calumet. 

Now  a  therapist  affiliated  with  the  Chang¬ 
ing  Womens’  Center  in  Calumet  City,  Ideran 
counsels  adults  and  teenagers  who  have  been 
sexually  abused  as  children. 

ART  CREATES  JOBS 

Alice  Currier 

Staff  Reporter 

Careers  in  art  can  be  very  lucrative  for  the 
artist  graduate.  While  Purdue  University  Cal¬ 
umet  does  not  offer  a  degree  in  art,  PUC 
is  a  great  place  to  start.  The  Creative  Arts 
Department  offers  courses  in  all  areas  of  the 
arts.  After  completing  the  program  here, 
the  art  student  can,  through  a  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  attend  the  American  Academy  of  the 
Arts  in  Chicago.  Mr.  John  Mohamed  of  the 
Creative  Arts  Department,  has  placed  eighteen 
students  there  in  the  past.  The  program  at 
the  Academy  is  intense,  and  when  completed, 
the  graduate  can  look  forward  to  being  em¬ 
ployed.  Commercial  art,  advertising  lay-out, 
computer  graphics,  and  interior  design  are 
some  of  the  areas  that  employ  art  graduates. 


According  to  Ideran,  the  problems  of  the 
abused  child,  particularly  the  victim  of  incest, 
don’t  end  when  the  physical  disorder  is  over. 
Bearing  scars  that  last  well  into  adult  life, 
victims  have  difficulty  relating  to  others.  Be¬ 
cause  the  first  people  they  trusted  have  be¬ 
trayed  them,  victims  of  incest  find  it  hard 
to  touch  or  get  close  to  others.  Often  coming 
from  families  where  physical  violence  is 
commonplace,  many  cannot  deal  appropriately 
with  their  own  anger.  Reflecting  on  their  own 
childhood  provides  no  guidance.  As  Ideran 
says,  they  can  “only  guess  at  what  is  normal.” 

“Body  image”,  continued  Ideran,  again 
redily  refering  to  herself,'  “is  a  problem  for 
us.  A  part  of  our  minds  says  our  body  has 
betrayed  us.” 

“The  responsibility  for  abuse,”  she  stress¬ 
ed,  “lies  with  the  perpetrator.”  Having  stated 
earlier  that  most  cases  of  incest  involve  a 
father’s  abuse  of  his  daughter,  she  empha¬ 
sized  that  mothers  who  work  are  in  no  way 
accountable  for  any  share  of  this  guilt. 

Asked  about  varying  degrees  of  abuse,  Ms. 
Ideran  stated  that  no  situation  of  abuse 
should  be  “minimized.” 

“Child  abuse”,  she  said,  “is  a  child  being 
forced  into  a  sexual  situation,”  and  that  being 
fondled  or  being  watched  can  be  just  as  trau¬ 
matic  as  intercourse. 

While  admitting  that  statistics  vary,  she 
stated  that  in  this  country  alone,  a  child  is 
abused  “every  two  minutes”,  and  that  only 


“one  in  nine  cases”  are  reported.  The  most 
alarming  statistic,  she  explained,  is  that  “eighty 
percent  of  child  sex  abusers  were  them¬ 
selves  abused  as  children.” 

Explaining  why  children  don’t  come  for¬ 
ward,  Ideran  reminded  the  audience  that 
children  are  not  generally  encouraged  to  con¬ 
front  adults.  Fearing  retribution,  they  keep 
silent.  As  a  result,  the  abuse  can  last  for 
years. 

Refering  to  the  abusers,  she  said,  “Their 
manipulation  is  so  fine  tuned.”  They  shower 
much  attention  on  their  own  victims  and 
compliment  them  freely.” 

While  audience  members  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment  that  “one  in  forty  biological  fathers 
abuse  their  daughters,”  Ideran  pointed  out 
that  “one  out  of  six  stepfathers  abuse  their 
stepchildren.” 

Considering  the  number  of  second  mar¬ 
riages  taking  place  today,  Ideran  called  this 
statistic  “real  scary”. 

Ideran  is  grateful  that  “thanks  to  the 
media,”  victims  are  now  seeking  help.  “Sex¬ 
ually  abused  individuals  must  go  through  a 
grieving  process  much  like  that  which  occurs 
when  a  loved  one  dies,”  Ideran  said.  Ideran 
is  actively  involved  in  helping  to  heal  the 
lingering  scars  of  now  grown  children.  She 
described  how  her  clients  must  learn  to  deal 
with  a  broad  spectrum  of  emotional  extremes. 
As  children,  they  may  have  held  in  feelings 
of  confusion,  anger,  and  guilt  which  adults 


frequently  manifest  themselves  in  the  guise 
of  self-denial  and  ultimately  self-abuse.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  adult’s  family  to  be 
generally  unsupportive  about  the  “past”  prob¬ 
lem. 

Treatment?  Ideran  believes  in  letting  her 
client  set  the  pace.  A  mutually  “non-abusive” 
trust  must  first  be  established  between  them. 
She  “never  minimizes  the  experience  of  abuse” 
someone  has  suffered.  Instead,  she  teaches 
the  individual  to  redirect  the  energy  of  his  or 
her  anger  and  frustrations  into  the  time  they 
have  remaining... the  future. 

Ideran  is  raising  her  own  children  “to  be 
aware,  not  afraid.”  The  children  need  not 
walk  around  in  fear.  For  ultimately,  she  add¬ 
ed,  “Every  child  has  the  right  to  be  loved 
and  cared  for.” 

Those  interested  in  learning  more  may  con¬ 
tact  The  Changing  Woman  Counseling  and 
Educational  Center,  102  Pulaski  Road,  Calu¬ 
met  City,  Illinois  60409,  (312)  862-2555. 

This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  four  sched¬ 
uled  fall  semester  Brown  Bag  Forums.  They 
are  sponsored  by  the  Women’s  Studies  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  and  are 
open  to  the  public  at  no  charge.  The  next 
forum  will  be  held  in  Room  321  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Student  Faculty  Library  Center. 
“Alternate  Lifestyles”  will  be  discussed  by 
guest  speaker  Charlene  Bruhl,  ACSW,  CSW. 
Topics  of  sexual  orientation,  lesbianism, 
homosexuality  and  bisexuality  will  be  stressed. 


LAS  sets  goals  for  new  year 


Sherri  Pietrzak 

Copy  Editor 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences  (LAS)  Senate  for  the  Fall  1987 
semester,  Carol  Gartner,  Dean  of  the  School 
of  LAS,  presented  her  monthly  report,  and 
the  Senate  took  action  on  several  proposals 
up  for  a  vote. 

Gartner  mentioned  this  year’s  goals  for  the 
School  of  LAS.  The  goals  include: 

1 )  Increasing  LAS  faculty. 


2)  Working  on  new  General  Education 
(CORE)  requirements. 

3)  Working  more  with  Guest  Lecturers 
and  Graduate  Assistants. 

4)  Expanding  the  Faculty  Development 
for  Teaching  Effectiveness. 

5)  Building  support  for  Scholarship  and 
Service  for  faculty. 

6)  Expanding  community  outreach. 

Action  was  also  taken  by  the  Senate  on  sev¬ 
eral  proposals  that  were  up  for  a  vote. 


The  senate  passed  a  revision  to  the  Social 
Studies  Teaching  Minor  and  to  the  English 
Major  Writing  Option.  The  changes  to  the 
Writing  Option  were  taken  in  an  effort  to 
better  enable  English  Majors  to  seek  careers 
as  professional  writers.  The  Senate  also  ap¬ 
proved  a  new  history  course,  World  War  II 
and  Hollywood,  which  was  created  in  order 
to  better  understand  the  American  mind  of 
the  1940s  through  studying  Hollywood  films 
about  World  War  II.  The  next  meeting  is  Oct.  12. 


NOW  2 
HAMMOND 
OFFICES 


7127  Indianapolis  Blvd.  —  845-0848 
5252  Hohman  Ave.  —  932-5636 


CONTRACEPTIVES  PAP  TESTS 

PREGNANCY  TESTS  BREAST  EXAMS 

COUNSELING  ABORTIONS 

SEXUALLY  TRANSMITTED  DISEASE  TESTS 


THERE  ARE  TWO  SIDES  TO  u 
BECOMING  A  NURSE  IN  THE  ARMY! 

And  they’re  both  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  insignia  you  wear 
as  a  member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  The  caduceus  on  the  left 

means  you’re  part  of  a  health  care 
system  in  which  educational  and  I 
career  advancement  are  the  rule, 

not  the  exception.  The  gold  bar  I - 

on  the  nght  means  you  command  respect  as  an  Army  officer.  If  you  re 
earning  a  BSN,  write:  Army  Nurse  Opportunities ,  RO.  Box  //13, 
Clifton  NJ  07015.  Or  call  toll  free  1-800-USA-ARMY. 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS.  BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


Need  up  to  $1 00  a  Month? 

Some  children  can’t  live 
without  PLASMA  .  .  . 

BE  A  FRIEND 


Without  plasma,  hemophiliac  children  could 
bleed  to  death  from  minor  injuries.  But  now,  they 
can  have  a  normal  active  life  because  the 
plasma  supplies  the  clotting  factor  that  their 
own  bodies  can’t  produce. 

Plasma  donors  can  safely  give 
twice  a  week  and  regular 
donors  can  earn  over  $1,000 
a  year. 

Be  a  Friend . . . 

Be  A  Regular  Plasma  Donor 

Come  in  today  and  find 
out  how  you  can  help 
others  —  while  you  earn 
extra  money. 

New  Donors  —  Bring  this 
ad  with  you  for  an  extra 
cash  bonus. 


CXRIpha 


PLASMA  CENTERS 

5550  Sohl 
Hammond,  Ind. 

For  more  information 
Call  (219)  932-6388 

Regulated  by  the  F.D.A 
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Opportunities 


m 


Fiction  Contest 

Short  story  entries  are  now  being  accept¬ 
ed  for  Playboy  Magazine’s  1988  College  Fic¬ 
tion  Contest.  This  contest  is  open  to  all  reg¬ 
istered  undergraduate,  graduate  and  part- 
time  students.  It  is  judged  by  editors  of  Play¬ 
boy.  Deadline  for  entries  is  Jan.  1, 1988. 

1st  Prize:  $3,000  and  publication  of  your 
story  in  Playboy. 

2nd  Prize:  $500  and  a  year’s  subscription 
to  Playboy  magazine. 

3rd  Prize:  3  winners  will  receive  a  year’s 
subscription  to  Playboy  magazine. 

Submit  your  typed,  double-spaced  manu¬ 
script  of  25  pages  or  fewer  with  a  3”  x  5” 
card  listing  your  name,  age,  college  affilia¬ 
tion,  permanent  home  address  and  phone 
number  to:  Playboy  College  Fiction  Con¬ 
test,  919  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL 
60611.  One  entry  per  person. 

Survive  Alive 

Eunice  Madison 

Comm.  255  Contributor 
All  parents  hope  that  if  their  child  ever 
needs  to  escape  a  fire,  his  inner  resources 
won’t  fail  him.  Most  wouldn’t  expect  fear  of 
the  fireman  to  compound  his  problems. 

Chief  Fire  Inspector  Jim  Walsko  knows 
better. 

Addressing  a  PUC  newswriting  class  (Comm. 
255),  the  fourteen-year  veteran  of  Hammond’s 
Fire  Department  reminded  them  that  a  fully 
dressed  fireman  entering  a  burning  home  re¬ 
sembles  “Darth  Vader”.  Confronted  with  this 
image,  children  already  paralyzed  by  fear, 
hiding  “in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  house” 
are  often  terrified  further. 

Knowing  children  “need  something  to  fight 
the  fear  with,”  Walsko  teamed  up  with  Bar¬ 
bara  Hooper  of  the  Hammond  PTA  Coun¬ 
cil.  Due  to  their  combined  efforts,  the  “Sur¬ 
vive  Alive  House”,  a  training  ground  designed 
to  teach  children  and  adults  how  to  behave 
in  a  burning  home,  is  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  in  Hammond.  Nearing  completion,  it  is 
tentatively  scheduled  to  open  in  November. 

Situated  within  the  gym  of  the  Area  Career 
Center,  the  1,100  sq.  ft.  2  story  structure 
surrounded  by  a  grassy  area,  streets,  a  side¬ 
walk,  even  a  phone  booth  and  a  tree,  re¬ 
sembles  a  home  in  an  ordinary  neighborhood. 

Three  days  per  week,  working  on  a  one 
tour  per  day  schedule,  trained  firemen,  as¬ 
sisted  by  PTA  volunteers,  will  take  elemen¬ 
tary  school  children  through  the  house. 

Using  strobe  lighting,  non-toxic  smoke  and 
heated  doors  to  simulate  conditions  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  burning  house,  firemen  will  train 
children  to  respond  to  catastrophe  quickly. 
During  the  tour,  in  addition  to  fire  preven¬ 
tion,  firefighters  focus  on  the  proper  way  to 
travel  through  a  fire,  how  to  test  a  door 
for  heat  and  how  to  get  out  of  a  window. 

Stating  that  the  “intention  is  not  to  frighten 
but  to  teach,”  Walsko  stressed  that  learning 
these  techniques  in  a  lifelike  situation  may 
well  aid  recollection  of  the  information,  even 
in  a  distant  future. 

Also,  children  will  be  taught  to  “anticipate 
the  entrance  of  that  firefighter.” 

Not  a  part  of  the  municipal  budget, 'the  Sur¬ 
vive  Alive  House  exemplifies  what  concerned 
citizens  can  do  -  without  tax  dollars. 

Representing  their  respective  organizations, 
Walsko  and  Hooper  enlisted  the  support  of 
the  Home  and  School  Association,  the  Teach¬ 
er’s  Association,  and  the  School  City  of  Ham¬ 
mond.  Since  the  project  was  begun  in  1984, 
$50,000  has  been  raised,  including  an  $8,500 
grant  from  McDonald’s. 

The  structure  itself,  except  for  “finishing 
touches”,  was  built  by  students  at  the  Area 
Career  Center.  Liability,  security,  and  main¬ 
tenance  are  the  responsibility  of  the  School 
City. 

While  some  involved  in  the  project  hoped 
for  an  Oct.  2  opening  -  to  coincide  with  Fire 
Prevention  Week  -  Walsko  wants  to  allow 
teachers  time  to  prepare  students  for  the  tour. 
He  emphasized  that  he  “does  not  want  a 
mistake.” 

Concluding  his  speech,  Walsko  expressed 
his  sentiments  concerning  the  worth  of  this 
project,  stating  that,  “convincing  10  people” 
meant  more  to  him  than  a  “$100  donation”. 

If  any  Purdue  students  would  like  to  vol¬ 
unteer  a  couple  of  hours  a  month,  please 
call  Barbara  Hooper,  845-4155  after  5  p.m.  A 
training  session  will  be  starting  soon. 


Minority  programs 

The  National  Research  Council  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  Ford  Foundation  Doctoral  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  Minorities  Program  which  will 
offer  approximately  40  three-year  predoctoral 
fellowships  and  10  one-year  dissertation  fel¬ 
lowships  to  American  Indians,  Alaskan  Na 
tives,  Black  Americans,  Mexican  Americans, 
Chicanos,  Native  Pacific  Islanders  and  Puerto 
Ricans.  These  fellowships  will  provide  higher 
education  opportunities  for  members  of  these 
six  minority  groups  that  are  most  severely 
underrepresented  in  the  nation’s  Ph  D.  popu¬ 
lation. 

The  deadline  for  entering  the  fellowship 
competition  will  be  November  13,  1987.  All 
inquiries  concerning  application  materials 
and  program  administration  should  be  add¬ 
ressed  to:  Ford  Foundation  Doctoral  Fellow¬ 
ships,  The  Fellowship  Office,  National  Re¬ 
search  Council,  2101  Constitution  Ave.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20418. 

GRE 

The  Graduate  Management  Admission  Test 
will  be  given  at  Purdue  University  Oct.  17, 
and  on  Jan.  23,  March  19  and  June  18, 
1988. 

The  test  is  used  by  about  900  graduate 
schools  of  management  to  help  predict  aca¬ 
demic  performance.  The  registration  fee  is 
$26. 

Details  on  registration  procedures  and 
deadlines,  fees  and  testing-center  locations 
are  in  the  Graduate  Management  Admission 
Test  Bulletin  of  Information.  Copies  are  avail¬ 
able  locally  in  Room  104  of  the  Krannert 
Center  for  Executive  Education  and  Re¬ 
search,  or  by  writing  to  GMAT,  Educational 
Testing  Service,  CN  6101,  Princeton,  NJ 
08541-6101. 


Academically 
Advanced  Students 

Seven  challenging  courses  for  academically 
advanced  students  in  grades  three  through 
nine  will  be  offered  at  Purdue  University 
Calumet  eight  Saturdays,  beginning  Oct.  3. 

The  courses,  offered  through  PUC’s  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Continuing  Education,  are : 

•“Logo  for  Beginners”  (grades  3-5)--studentS 
will  use  this  computer  language  to  construct 
figures  and  build  in  logical  sequences. 

•"Fractured  Fractions”  (grades  3-5>-fraction/ 
whole  number  relationships  to  be  explored, 
using  puzzles,  games,  and  manipula tives. 

•“Intermediate  Computers”  (grades  4-€ (-intro¬ 
duces  students  to  graphics,  while  providing 
an  opportunity  to  extend  skills  and/or  work 
on  individual  projects. 

•“Science  Projects  Development"  (grades  5-8)- 
students  will  work  on  spring  science  fair 
projects  and  improve  ideas  through  group 
interaction. 

•  “Probability  and  Statistics”  (grades  6-8)-pro- 
vides  serious  math  students  a  good  basis 
for  understanding  many  kinds  of  mathema¬ 
tical  and  science  activities  including  research. 

•  “Astronomy”  (grades  6-8)-explores  the 
moon,  planets,  sun,  stars  and  space  travel 
through  laboratory  projects  and  lectures. 

•  “Mindpower”  (grades  7-9)-introduces  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  art  of  thinking  logically. 

Enrollment  qualification  is  based  on  recent 
standard  achievement  test  scores.  Due  to 
limited  class  sizes,  registration  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  Registration,  schol¬ 
arship  and  other  information  can  be  obtained 
by  phoning  the  Institute  for  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation  at  (219)  989-2228. 


Indiana 

College 

Scholarship  TOe  most  comprehensive 
Guide  source  to  over  $  1 00  million 

of  scholarships  for  Indiana 
college  students 


hra'ken-.ro 


Research 

Associateships 

The  National  Research  Council  announces 
the  1988  Resident,  Cooperative,  and  Postdoc¬ 
toral  Research  Associateship  Programs  for 
research  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  to 
be  conducted  in  behalf  of  28  federal  agencies 
or  research  institutions,  whose  laboratories 
are  located  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  programs  provide  Ph  D.  scientists  and 
engineers  of  unusual  promise  and  ability  with 
opportunities  to  perform  research  on  prob¬ 
lems  largely  of  their  own  choosing  yet  com¬ 
patible  with  the  research  interests  of  the 
supporting  laboratory. 

Approximately  450  new  full-time  Associate- 
ships  will  be  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis 
in  1988  for  research  in:  chemistry,  earth 
and  atmospheric  sciences;  engineering  and 
applied  sciences. 

Applications  to  the  National  Resarch 
Council  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
January  15,  1988  (December  15  for  NASA), 
April  15  and  August  15, 1988. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from  the  As¬ 
sociateship  Programs,  Office  of  Scientific 
and  Engineering  Personnel,  GFl  Room  424- 
Dl,  National  Research  Council,  2101  Consti¬ 
tution  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20418, 
(202)  334-2760. 


We  know  that  a 
cheap  calculator  can 
cost  you  blood,  sweat 
and  time. 

Investing  in  a 
Hewlett-Packard  cal¬ 
culator,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  save  you 
time  and  again. 

HP  calculators  not 
only  have  better  func¬ 
tions.  They  function 
better.  Without  stick¬ 
ing  keys  and  bad 
connections. 

Through  October 
31,  you  can  get  the 
cream  of  the  calcula¬ 
tors  at  a  non-fat  price. 

Were  cutting  $10 
off  the  HP-12C.  That 
buys  you  more  built- 
in  functions  than  any¬ 
one  else’s  financial 
calculator. 

And  were  giving 
away  a  free  Advantage 
Module,  a  $49  value, 
with  every  HP-41 
Advanced  Scientific 
calculator  you  buy. 
This  12K-byte  plug¬ 
in,  menu-driven  ROM 
was  designed  spe¬ 
cially  for  students. 

So  drop  by  your 
campus  bookstore  and 
compare  HP  calcula¬ 
tors  with  the  rest.  By 
midterm,  you’ll  see 
what  a  deal  this  is. 

FREE  $49  HP-41 
ADVANTAGE  MODULE 

with  purchase  of  HP-41.  Pur¬ 
chase  must  be  made  between 
August  15. 1987.  and  October  31. 
H>87.  See  your  local  HP  dealer 
for  details  and  official  redemp¬ 
tion  form.  Rebate  or  free  Mod¬ 
ule  will  be  sent  in  6-8  weeks. 

OR  $10  OFF  AN  HP-12C. 

I _ I 


(3 


HEWLETT 

PACKARD 
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Features 

Editor 


the  new  album  best.  Mellencamp  has  a  lot  to 
say  and  in  this  album  he  says  everything 
well. 


A  lot  of  new  releases  are  out  in  the  store. 
Yes.  Christmas  is  around  the  comer,  and  that 
means  some  of  you  will  be  cleverly  slipping 
those  mystically  thin  12  inch  squares  (or 
C  D  's,  or  cassettes)  under  the  old  Christmas 
tree. 

Here  are  three  new  releases  that  some  of 
you  readers  out  there  may  keep  in  the  back  of 
your  mind,  when  confronting  that  grab-bag 
budget. 

THANKS,  Woodmar  Records 
for  providing  new  releases 

John  Cougar  Mellencamp 

The  Lonesome  Jubilee 

He  wins  the  title  of  both  poet  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Philosopher  through  this  new  release. 
John  Mellencamp  has  earned  much  respect 
from  his  masterpiece  Scarecrow  and  the  re¬ 
cent  release  of  the  Lonesome  Jubilee.  He  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  days  of  Hurt  So 
Good  by  proving  himself  through  writing  about 
everyday  life  in  a  thorough,  thought-provoking 
self-analysis. 

Mellencamp  is  not  known  for  leading  a  life 
in  the  fast  lane  and  appearing  on  magazine 
covers  or  pin-up  posters  in  teen  mags.  He  is 
able  to  slash  the  stereotype  of  the  glittery 
high  fashion  world  of  Hollywood  hype  and  still 
perform  in  front  of  packed  arenas  coast  to 
coast.  The  man  portrays  the  image  of  the 
American  cowboy1  better  than  any  cigarette 
company  ever  could.  He  possesses  a  special 
working  man’s  appeal  that  pleases  everyone 
including  himself  and  represents  the  Midwest 
better  than  anything  else. 

On  the  new  album,  one  song  appropriately 
entitled  The  Real  Life  sums  up  the  man  and 


The  Silencers 
Greetings  From  St.  Paul 

Buy  this  album  just  for  the  cover ! 

Though  the  album  is  not  as  basic  as  the 
cover  implies  (or  the  Replacements  sound), 
it’s  a  decent  package  for  eight  bucks. 

Bullets  and  Blue  Eyes  and  God’s  Gift  are 
songs  reminiscent  of  the  sounds  prevalent 
years  ago,  when  listening  to  the  likes  of 
OMD,  A  Flock  of  Seagulls,  and  the  first  Tears 
for  Fears  album  -  The  Hurting  -  meant  having 
a  good  time. 

By  a  bit  more  recent  standards,  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  fellow  Scottish  sounds  of  Simple 
Minds,  in  their  pre-fame  days,  best  repre¬ 
sents  the  band's  musical  influence. 

As  sappy  as  the  music  gets,  the  albumi  s  a 
good  crowd  pleaser  and  a  suitable  tape  to 
play  while  driving  on  the  road.  It’s  a  decent 
buy,  especially  for  the  power  cut  Paper  Moon. 
The  Silencers  are  expected  to  be  the  next 
Timbuck  3  -  overnight  successes. 


New  play  from  the  Theatre  Co. 


Mike  Harvey 

Staff  Reporter 

It  is  1965.  Imagine  that  you  have  a  son 
who  goes  AWOL  and  wants  to  see  the  pope 
explode  into  flames.  Now  imagine  that  your 
wife  is  so  crazy  that  she  acts  like  a  dog  dur¬ 
ing  dinner  every  night.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  problems  that  “Artie",  an  aspiring 
songwriter,  has  to  cope  with  in  the  upcoming 
comedy.  The  House  of  Blue  Leaves  by  John 
Guare 

It  is  being  performed  by  the  Theatre  Co. 
of  PUC,  a  theatre  troupe  open  to  all  PUC 
students,  as  well  as  community  actors.  The 
show  is  being  directed  by  John  D.  Glover, 
a  part  time  professor  of  the  Communications 
Department  at  PUC.  The  previous  head  dir¬ 


ector  was  Professor  Bud  Dixon  who  had  been 
directing  for  over  twenty  years. 

The  play  takes  place  when  the  Pope  visited 
New  York  in  1965.  Artie  (played  by  Mike 
Hayes)  who  has  a  mistress  called  Bunny 
(Denise  G.  Plessas)  wants  to  put  his  crazy 
wife  Bananas  (Shelley  Crosby)  into  a  mental 
institution.  Even  more  problems  evolve  when 
his  son  Ronnie  ( Chuck  Saculla )  shows  up. 

The  play  has  a  cast  of  eleven.  Tom  D. 
Bogucki,  the  assistant  director,  says  that  the 
play  is  full  of  surprises  and  laughs.  He  stresses 
that  everyone  including  faculty  should  see 
this  show.  The  play  will  be  performed  Oc¬ 
tober  22,  23  and  24  at  8  p.m.  and  October 
25  at  3  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hall.  The  admission 
is  free  to  all  PUC  students  (with  SSF  card). 
To  the  general  public,  the  cost  is  $3.50. 


OH,  YEAH,  KID. ..YOU  AND  WHAT  ARMY? 


Ronald  Hard 

Student  Contributor 

R.E.M. 

Document 

Document  is  their  fifth  full-length  studio  al¬ 
bum,  the  follow-up  to  their  successful  Life’s 
Rich  Pageant  album.  Those  of  you  who  have 
never  heard  R.E.M.  are  missing  out  on  a  good 
thing.  They  brought  their  own  Southern 
new-rock  sound  from  Athens,  Ga.  in  1981. 
Despite  minimal  airplay  outside  of  college 
towns,  they  remain  to  stay  on  top  of  the 
college  music  charts. 

Their  new  album  sends  a  newer  and  fresh¬ 
er  feeling  through  more  distinctive  drums. 
The  band  has  definitely  spent  more  studio 
time  when  recording  and  re  mixing  the 
tracks.  One  song  -  Fireplace  even  features  a 
saxophone! 

Exuming  McCarthy  is  receiving  airplay,  but 
the  best  song  is  It’s  the  End  of  the  World 
as  We  Know  it  Today,  mainly  because  it’s 
the  fastest  track  and  it’s  very  reminiscent 
of  the  older  R.E.M.  tunes. 

The  One  I  Love  is  the  new  single  from  the 
band,  and  it  has  the  familiar  harmony  carried 
over  from  their  last  single  Fall  On  Me. 

Pick  it  up  and  watch  it  climb  up  the  college 
charts.  For  the  newer  listeners,  look  into 
some  of  their  previous  works  like  Chronic 
Town,  Fables  of  the  Reconstruction,  and  Reck¬ 
oning. 


At  The 


Last  week,  I  reviewed  five  new  movies 
that  are  playing  at  theaters  near  you.  This 
week  I’m  going  to  branch  out  a  little  and  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  offerings  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theater,  418  S.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 
The  next  time  you're  downtown,  try  to  stop 
in  and  catch  a  film  before  you  head  to  Rush 
street. 

Fatal  Attraction 

No  married  man  would  ever  dare  have  an 
affair  after  he  sees  what  happens  to  Michael 
Douglas  in  this  film.  Douglas  is  happily  wed 
with  a  cute  family  when  he  meets  a  gorgeous, 
blond,  and  single  editor  played  by  Glenn  Close. 
After  their  very  steamy  weekend  tryst.  Close 
goes  to  many  drastic  measures  to  keep  Doug¬ 
las  from  ending  their  relationship. 

The  part  Close  plays  here  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  one  from  any  I’ve  seen  her  do  before.  She 
is  drop-dead  sexy  in  some  parts  and  terrify¬ 
ingly  crazy  in  others.  Douglas  matches  her 
growing  insanity  with  believable  guilt  and 
anger. 

The  film  works  very  well  as  both  an  erotic 


Macondo 

“MACONDO"  will  be  presented  at  7:30  p.m., 
Saturday,  Oct.  3,  in  Alumni  Hall  marking 
the  beginning  of  PUC’s  1987-88  Artist/Lecture 
Series. 

Presented  by  the  Dreiske  Performance 
Company,  the  production  focuses  on  the 
mythical  town  of  Macondo  with  love,  laugh¬ 
ter,  and  music. 

The  company  spent  two  months  living  in 
the  jungles,  mountains,  deserts,  streets,  and 
farms  of  Columbia  to  experience  the  diverse 
culture  of  the  Columbian  people. 

‘MACONDO’,  as  a  town,  doesn't  exist," 
Director  Nicole  Dreiske  exclaims,  "because 
it  exists  everywhere.  It  is  part  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  South  America." 

A  year-round  professional  theatre  company, 
the  Dreiske  Performance  Company  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1975  as  an  alternative  to  conventional 
theatre  groups,  performing  in  more  than  200 
theatres,  and  colleges  throughout  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

The  program  is  open  free  of  charge  to  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  community. 


The  Dreiske 
Performance  Co 
brings  "Macondo' 
to  P.U.C. 


Photo  by  Jennifer  Girard 


PEOPLE  IN  C-100  ARE  REALLY  COLD. 
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In  Her  Own  Write 


Movies 


love  story  and  as  a  thriller  that  builds  to  a 
slasher  movie  climax.  My  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  with  its  pal  ending.  I  did,  how¬ 
ever,  enjoy  it  enough  before  then  that  I 
give  it  a  “B  plus”. 

The  Pick-Up  Artist 

This  is  one  movie  I  wish  I  had  never  wasted 
my  money  on.  Molly  Ringwald  is  pale  and 
utterly  without  character.  Robert  Downey, 
Molly’s -love  interest,  is  not  much  better.  The 
dialogue  is  forced,  the  action  is  implausible, 
and  the  ending  is  sappy.  Even  an  appearance 
by  Dennis  Hopper  as  Molly’s  alcoholic  father 
wasn’t  enough  to  add  any  life  to  this  picture. 
Please,  save  yourself  the  trouble  and  skip 
this  one,  because  I’m  giving  it  a  “D". 
Tampopo 

This  Japanese  offering  spoofs  westerns, 
kung-fu  movies,  and  the  sacredness  of  food 
in  Japan.  I  couldn’t  begin  to  do  this  film 
any  justice  in  print  other  than  to  say  it  is 
very,  very  funny.  The  best  scenes  involve  a 
character  that  I  think  looks  like  John  Wayne, 
but  my  husband  swears  looks  like  Clint  East- 
wood.  You  decide  and  let  me  know.  This 
one’s  at  the  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is  definitely 
worth  the  trip.  I  give  itan  “A”. 

Wish  You  Were  Here 

This  British  film  is  also  at  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  chronicles  the  sexual  awakening  of  a  re¬ 
bellious  sixteen-year-old  girl  named  Linda  in 
a  very  conservative  village.  Linda  is  cocky 
and  brash,  spouting  obscene  words  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  Betty  Grable.  At  the  same  time, 
she  is  both  naive  and  sad,  plunging  into  dan¬ 
gerous  relationships  in  search  of  warmth. 
Though  it  sounds  trite,  thism  ovie  will  make 
you  laugh  and  cry,  and  it  will  surprise  you 
in  the  end.  I  give  it  a  well-deserved  "A”. 


Eunice  Madison 

Com.  255  Contributor 

September  has  its  own  rituals.  Beaches 
close.  Schools  open.  I  clean,  comb  and  kiss 
two  future  presidents  and  push  them  out 
the  door.  By  1985,  the  final  phase  of  this 
ritual  had  become  disconcerting.  In  the  full 
length  mirror,  despite  a  NEW  sweatshirt, 
I  was  the  picture  of  graceless  boredom. 
I  dialed  Purdue  Admissions. 

Thinking  they’ll  ask  my  high  school  rank, 
I  wonder  how  to  hedge.  In  the  sixties  I 
knew  three  good  reasons  for  doing  home¬ 
work:  (1)  The  car  keys  were  missing  (2) 
My  nail  polish  had  dried  up.  (3)  I  was 
grounded. 

A  major?  Well,  yes,  they  would  ask 
that.  I  recall  that  long  ago  a  teacher 
had  once  mumbled  something  positive 
about  my  writing.  Three  years  and  sev¬ 
eral  scathing  rejections  later  I  knew  my 
ability  to  spell  parallelogram  had  colored 
his  judgment. 

But  the  voice  on  the  line  wants  an  an¬ 
swer.  Because  it’s  impossible  to  fake  un¬ 
derstanding  calculus,  I  say  “writing”,  and 
my  fantasy  goes  public. 

My  announcement  fuels  major  daydream¬ 
ing.  I  project  myself  into  the  outcome  of 
all  types  of  writing: 

Reporting.  Careful  of  the  pencil  behind 
my  ear,  I  push  my  way  through  crowds, 
flashing  a  press  card. 

Advertising.  Paychecks  several  digits 
long  for  three  word  sentences  like  “Where’s 
the  beef?" 

Creative  Writing.  The  best  of  all.  Check¬ 
ing  my  swiss  watch  (bought  with  royalties), 

I  give  a  few  more  minutes  to  the  adoring 
crowd.  Elegant  in  a  white  suit,  I  look 


just  like  myself  -  except  I  am  thinner. 

Reality  surfaces  when  I  pay  the  first 
tuition  bill.  Remembering  the  unfinished 
manuscripts  in  the  drawer,  I  simply  hope 
the  professors  know  some  secret  I  don’t. 

They  do.  In  order  to  do  it,  you  have  to 
DO  it.  What  a  concept!  By  the  time  a  year 
has  passed,  my  fantasies  of  fame  lie  bur¬ 
ied  under  a  mountain  of  crumpled  paper. 

An  award  for  writing  briefly  pulls  them 
out  again.  And  it’s  a  CASH  award.  Some¬ 
one  gives  me  one-hundred  dollars  for  doing 
what,  as  a  student,  I  had  to  do  anyway. 
Giddy  with  glory,  I  spend  the  money  on  a 
hat  with  a  veil,  then  promptly  hide  it. 
I’d  won  with  a  feminist  story. 

Fortunately,  notes  in  margins  nail  me  to 
the  earth  again.  “Incoherent”,  “disor¬ 
ganized”,  and  “This  ended  three  pages 
ago”,  are  echoes  of  the  same  song  -  Do 
it  again.  Red  pens  make  the  psyche 
bleed. 

Septembers  are  still  ritualistic.  I  write, 
and  occasionally  talk,  about  “career  ob¬ 
jectives”. 

Often  I  lie.  But  I  try  to  be  convincing. 

I  want  the  English  Scholars  to  KNOW  I 
am  the  one  and  only  person  since  Faulkner 
who  can  craft  a  seventy  word  compound- 
complex  sentence  so  precise  that  you  could 
balance  it  on  the  tip  of  a  pen. 

An  hour  later,  I  tell  the  Journalism 
People  I  want  to  say  more  than  that  in 
half  the  space. 

Purdue’s  PR  Men  say  I  can  set  even 
higher  goals.  Their  instruction  (combined 
with  some  freshly  capped  teeth  and  maybe 
a  new  blazer)  could  make  me  a  major 
cog  in  a  company  wheel. 

But  I  hope  not.  I’ve  served  my  time  in 


the  corporate  world.  The  people  there  fol¬ 
low  a  peculiar  logic.  Inevitably,  as  soon 
as  you  convince  them  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  well,  they  promote  you  and  you  no 
longer  have  to  do  what  it  was  you  did  so 
well.  Repeat  the  pattern  enough  times 
and  you  get  to  do  NOTHING  in  a  big, 
cushy  chair.  Well,  to  be  fair,  not  really 
nothing.  The  chair  swivels. 

An  adjunct  to  the  cushy  chair  is  The 
Big  Window.  Even  corporate  people,  de¬ 
spite  their  adherence  to  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  tactics,  find  swiveling  on  blank  walls 
bizarre. 

I  began  nurturing  a  fear  of  The  Big 
Window  for  I  could  not  imagine  what, 
once  the  view  was  memorized,  what  one 
did  in  front  of  it  except  confront  major 
philosophical  questions.  A  task  equal  to 
calculus.  I  escaped  The  Big  Window  sev¬ 
eral  floors  before  it  was  possible. 

So  far,  all  this  pretentious  talk  has  said 
nothing  about  what  I  would  like  to  do. 

Three  years  of  real  work  have  sharpened 
the  possibilities.  Although  there  probably 
is  enough  paper  in  the  world  for  me  to 
construct  that  compound-complex  sentence, 
our  national  trees  deserve  a  better  fate. 
But  if  someone  will  take  a  chance  on 
me.  I’ll  gather  the  news  and  write  it. 
I’ll  sell  soap,  cereal,  or  cars.  I'll  polish  a 
speech  for  a  candidate.  I  can  draft,  revise, 
retype,  edit,  punctuate  and  capitalize. 
Should  I  settle  on  one  employer,  any  pro¬ 
motion  -  up,  down,  or  sideways  -  will 
include  writing  as  part  of  the  bargain. 

Perhaps  Septembers  will  remain  ritual¬ 
istic.  I  wonder  if  the  Pulitzer  is  awarded 
in  the  fall... 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  write.  It’s  what 
I  do. 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  NEW  LOOK , 
CALL  VANIS  HAIR  STUDIO 
FOR  A  FREE  HAIRCUT . 


/MM 


WANTED:  PILOTS 

Airlines  are  hiring  male  and  female  pilots 
in  recordbreaking  numbers.  Imagine 
yourself  in  an  exciting  career  like  aviation 
or  just  flying  for  the  fun  of  it! 

OUR  INTRO  FLIGHT  IS  ONLY  $20 
OUR  INEXPENSIVE  STUDENT  FLIGHT  PACKAGE 
LETS  YOU  SOLO  IN  30  DAYS  FOR  — 

*650  Call  For  Details 

(219)944-1210  (312)895-0044 


Complete  Menu  Available 

7205  Indianapolis  Blvd. 
Hammond,  Indiana 

844-9933 

OPEN:  Mon.-Thurs.  1 1  a.m.-9  p.m. 
Fri.  &  Sat.  1 1  a.m.-l  1  p.m. 
Sun.  2-10  p.m. 


LUNCHEON  SPECIAL 

(Served  from  1 1  a.m.-3  p.m.,  DINE- IN  ONLY) 

Cashew  or  Sweet  &  Sour  Chicken 

Served  over  a  bed  of  rice,  with  two  $  Q  29 

won-tons,  an  egg  roll  and  a  small  drink.  O 


DINE  IN  •  CARRY-OUT  •  FREE  DELIVERY 
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VIEWS 


Editorial: 


The  Indiana  legislature  recently  approved 
legislation  which  requires  that  people  in 
charge  of  public  facilities  designate  all  or 
part  of  the  facility  as  a  non-smoking  area. 

Because  Purdue  University  Calumet  is  a 
public  institution,  it  must  comply  with  the 
new  law. 

According  to  Gary  Newsom,  vice-chan¬ 
cellor  for  Administrative  Services  and 
Larry  Beck,  Director  of  Physical  Plant, 
the  PUC  administration  is  currently  working 
on  a  policy,  but  it  will  take  some  time  to 
develop.  Newsom  said,  “We  expect  to 
arrive  at  a  policy  decision  very  soon.” 

While  PUC  administrators  are  discussing 
the  situation,  the  Chronicle  Editorial  Board 
would  like  to  offer  several  suggestions. 

Currently,  there  is  a  no-smoking  policy 
in  effect  in  all  classrooms,  hallways,  and 
sections  of  the  library  and  cafeteria.  In  the 
cafeteria,  there  is  a  fairly  large  no-smoking 
area,  but  at  the  peak  periods  during  lunch 


hours,  the  smoke  rolls  into  the  no-smoking 
area,  defeating  the  purpose. 

Perhaps  partitions  could  be  installed  to 
create  a  more  permanent  no-smoking  area 
in  the  cafeteria  in  order  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

In  addition,  all  PUC  student  lounges  are 
currently  smoking  lounges.  There  is  no 
place  for  the  non-smoking  student  to  com¬ 
fortably  “lounge”  between  classes.  Per¬ 
haps  the  existing  lounges  could  also  be 
divided  with  partitions  to  create  smoking 
and  no-smoking  lounges . 

Since  a  recent  Post  Tribune  article  states 
that  the  new  law  requires  that  the  rights 
of  the  non-smoker  be  protected,  it  is  obvious 
that  several  changes  will  need  to  be  made 
in  PUC  policy. 

We  offer  these  suggestions  to  the  policy¬ 
making  committee  because  the  current 
policy  does  not  protect  the  rights  of  the 
non-smoker. 


Campus  phones, 
where  are  you? 


Isn’t  there  a  TV  commer¬ 
cial  that  admonishes  viewers 
to  “phone  first”  before  making 
a  long  trek  across  town  to 
find  out  that  the  business  has 
shut  down  or  a  shop  that  isn’t 
open  on  Thursday?  “ 

I  agree  with  the  idea  that 
this  company  is  trying  to  pro¬ 
mote.  I  like  to  save  time 
whenever  possible  because 
I,  like  many  other  college 
students,  don’t  have  much  of 
it  to  spare.  But,  have  you  ever 
tried  to  follow  this  advice 
when  dealing  with  the  pro¬ 
verbial  red  tape  here  at 
PUC? 


It  isn’t  easy  to  “phone  first”  when  there 
is  only  one  inter-campus  phone  available 
for  student  use.  That  phone  is  centrally 
located  in  the  SFLC  building  concourse  at  the 
end  of  pay  phone  row. 

I  have  encountered  the  problem  a  lack  of 
inter-campus  phones  creates  several  times 
during  my  four  years  at  PUC,  but  it  has 
recently  hit  home  with  much  more  force 
this  fall. 

For  example,  how  many  times  have  you 
been  in  the  Gyte  building  with  15  minutes 
to  spare  before  a  class  or  work  beckons  you 
and  you  realize  that  you  need  to  talk  to  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  happens  to  be  located  in  Lawshe 
Hall  before  the  next  class  meeting?  What 
about  during  registration  when  something 
doesn’t  go  just  right  and  you  are  told  to,  “Talk 
to  your  advisor”  or  “get  an  advisor’s  signa¬ 
ture.”  That  sounds  harmless  enough,  doesn’t 
it? 

Do  you  know  your  advisor’s  office  hours 
by  memory?  Do  you  when  each  of  your  pro¬ 
fessors  are  in  their  offices?  If  you  do,  I  com¬ 
mend  you.  You  may  be  one  of  the  very  few 
students  who  have  never  walked  completely 
across  campus  to  find  that  the  professor 
you  wanted  to  talk  to  went  home  early. 

Even  if  you  know  the  office  hour  schedules, 
they  aren’t  cast  in  stone.  Professor’s  have 
other  demands  on  their  time,  just  as  stu¬ 
dents  do.  Their  schedules  change  too!  Wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  to  be  able  to  call  the  P.E.R. 
building  from  the  Anderson  building  and  find 
out  before  you  make  that  long  walk  that  the 
person  you  need  to  see  is  not  there. 

The  point  is,  I  don’t  know  of  one  person 
that  enjoys  making  a  trip  across  campus  for 
no  good  reason. 

This  situation  would  occur  less,  I  believe, 
if  there  were  more  inter-campus  phones 
available  to  students. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  take  advantage  of 
that  wonderful  invention,  the  phone,  when 
there  is  only  one  inter-campus  phone  desig¬ 
nated  for  student  use  on  a  ten  building  campus. 

If  you  are  not  in  the  SFLC  building  and 
you  have  to  make  an  inter-campus  call  you 
have  a  choice:  You  can  choose  to  spend 
25*  at  one  of  the  many  pay  phones  on  campus 
to  call  the  campus  —  OR  —  You  can  choose 
to  walk  to  the  SFLC  to  make  your  call  —  OR 


You  can  take  a  chance  and  start  your  walk 
to  the  office  and  hope  that  the  person  you  need 
to  speak  to  is  available. 

Some  of  you  are  probably  saying,  “Well, 
I  don’t  have  that  problem,  I  know  some 
office  secretaries  that  let  me  use  their  phone 
whenever  necessary.”  The  question  is,  why 
should  a  cooperative  secretary  deal  with  the 
interruption  and  inconvenience  this  comes 
with  letting  students  use  the  phone? 

It  is  not  only  a  question  of  convenience  but 
also  one  of  safety.  Have  you  ever  needed 
to  call  a  campus  police  officer  from  the  “0” 
building  (Lawshe)  at  8:00p.m.? 

I  have,  and  there  aren’t  too  many  university 
offices  open  that  late. 

I  believe  we  need  more  inter-campus  phones 
with  PUC  directories  available  for  student 
use. 

According  to  Robert  Hopper,  Associate 
Director  for  Telecommunications  and  Sys¬ 
tems,  he  has  been  considering  this  problem 
for  some  time. 

He  said,  “It  is  my  intent  to  install  more  of 
these  phones  (inter-campus  phones)  around 
campus.  It  is  in  the  planning  stages.” 

The  new  phone  system  installed  at  PUC  in 
August  has  made  this  planning  possible.  Hopper 
said,  “With  the  old  system,  we  just  didn’t 
have  the  capability  to  add  more  lines.” 

In  speaking  with  Hopper  regarding  this 
situation,  I  offered  my  thoughts  as  suggestions. 

I  feel  that  for  safety  and  convenience 
reasons  there  should  be  at  least  one  inter¬ 
campus  phone  designated  for  student  use 
in  every  building  on  the  PUC  campus.  In 
addition,  I  think  there  should  be  one  inter¬ 
campus  phone  booth  located  in  each  parking 
lot  on  campus. 

I  think  these  suggestions  could  combat 
a  lot  of  frustration  and  save  a  great  deal 
of  time.  They  would  also  add  a  more  secure 
feeling,  especially  for  night  time  students, 
because  a  PUC  police  officer  would  only 
be  a  callaway. 

“We  must  consider  the  cost  factor  involved 
with  this  situation.  It  costs  several  hundred 
dollars  to  install  a  line  in  a  position.  I  also 
have  to  be  concerned  with  phone  security 
against  vandalism.  We  are  considering  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  proposal  regarding  this  situation 
in  the  next  month  or  so,”  Hopper  said. 
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As  more  details  regarding  a  campus 
smoking-no  smoking  policy  become  avail¬ 
able,  the  Chronicle  will  keep  you  informed. 

Any  editorials  appearing  without  a  by¬ 
line  on  the  Chronicle’s  views  pages  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  PUC  Chronicle  Editorial 


Board.  That  board  consists  of  the  Editor-in- 
Chief,  Managing  Editor,  News  Editor  and 
Views  Editor.  Views  expressed  in  an  editorial 
do  not  reflect  the  views  of  the  university 
faculty  or  students. 


Views  Policy 


The  ultimate  goal  of  The  Chronicle  views  page  is  to 
stimulate  discussion  and  action  on  topics  of  interest 
to  the  Purdue  University  Calumet  community. 

The  Chronicle  welcomes  reader  viewpoints  and  of¬ 
fers  two  vehicles  of  expression  for  reader  opinions: 
letters  to  the  editor  and  guest  commentaries. 

Letters  appear  as  space  allows  on  the  views  page. 
Please  limit  letters  to  approximately  250  words. 
Chronicle  policy  requires  that  all  letters  be  signed. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  usually  published,  but 
may  be  withheld  for  compelling  reasons,  such  as  It 
physical  harm  could  be  caused  by  printing  the  name 
with  the  letter. 

Headers  with  letters  of  this  sensitive  nature  should 
consult  the  editor  when  submitting  the  letter.  The  de¬ 
cision  to  withhold  a  name  is  made  on  an  Individual 
basis,  and  the  editor  will  contact  the  writer  before 
deciding  to  withhold  a  name. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  believes  readers  who 


believe  strongly  enough  about  issues  to  write  about 
them  should  believe  strongly  enough  to  sign  their 
names.  For  this  reason,  anonymous  letters  and  com¬ 
mentaries  will  not  be  considered  for  publication. 

Guest  commentaries  and  letters  to  the  editor  must 
be  typed  and  double-spaced  to  ensure  accurate  publi¬ 
cation  of  Intended  ideas. 

Readers  may  bring  or  mail  views  page  material  to 
The  Chronicle  office  In  the  Porter  building,  room  217. 

Those  bringing  letters  and  columns  to  the  news¬ 
room  in  person  must  show  some  form  of  valid  identifi¬ 
cation  when  presenting  the  material. 

All  letters  and  commentaries  must  include  a  tele¬ 
phone  number  so  the  author’s  identification  can  be 
verified. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  edit  for  length  and  good 
taste. 

The  Chronicle  Editorial  Board  meets  weekly  to  dis¬ 
cuss  and  vote  on  the  content  of  the  view  page. 


VIEWS 


‘Why  Johnny  needs  to  read’ 


Some  time  ago,  I  saw  a  television  special 
about  the  growing  crisis  of  illiteracy  in  our 
country. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  discovered  that  a  close 
friend  of  mine  could  barely  read  past  the  sixth 
grade  level.  He  had  just  lost  his  job. 

Today,  I  decided  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
called  the  Literacy  Volunteers  of  America  and 
offered  my  services  as  a  tutor.  For  two  weeks, 
I  will  undergo  training  that  will  enable  me  to 
help  my  friend.  While  talking  with  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Coordinator,  I  learned  some  very  alarm¬ 
ing  facts. 

According  to  the  Literacy  Volunteers,  some 
20  million  people  cannot  even  read  a  first 
grade  primer.  Another  20  million  cannot  read 
above  the  eighth  grade  level.  My  friend  falls 
into  this  category.  No  figures  indicate  the 
total  number  of  adult  illiterates  because  they 
unwillingly  hide  themselves  in  shame. 

Almost  one-third  of  the  Army  hovers  above 
functional  literacy.  This  means  that  while 
many  of  our  soldiers  are  stemming  the  Red 
Tide  with  the  latest  in  technological  weaponry, 


33  percent  will  not  possess  the  skills  to  read 
the  manuals  to  operate  them. 

While  many  people  are  wondering  why  John¬ 
ny  can’t  read,  others  in  the  world  see  to  it  that 
Ivan  and  Mishu  can.  Both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Japan  rate  among  the  most  literate 
countries  in  the  world.  The  Soviets  estimate 
that  their  adult  literacy  levels  reach  almost 
93  percent,  while  the  Japanese  attain  an 
astounding  99  percent.  Out  of  the  top  11  in¬ 
dustrialized  countries,  we  rank  a  miserable 
ninth  place. 

I  can  hardly  call  myself  an  authority  on 
adult  illiteracy,  but  anyone  can  see  how  we 
got  into  such  a  mess.  Decades  ago,  America’s 
assembly  lines  drew  a  large  amount  of  their 
resources  from  manual  labor.  As  long  as  a  per¬ 
son  had  a  strong  back  and  some  common 
sense,  he  didn’t  have  to  be  an  Einstein  to  earn 
a  wage  to  survive  on.  Since  we  ranked  first  in 
exporting  at  that  time,  nobody  bothered  to 
question  how  we  got  there. 

Then  the  computer  and  advanced  technology 
entered  the  scene.  While  we  invented  more 
sophisticated  machinery,  foreign  businesses 
put  them  to  better  use.  In  a  few  years,  they 
pinned  on  the  wrestling  mat  of  global  trade 
and  had  us  scream  Uncle  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs.  Finally,  American  managers  decided 
that  the  only  way  to  beat  the  competition  was 
to  become  like  them. 

American  corporations  began  making  a 
wave  of  dramatic  reforms  that  made  Roose¬ 
velt’s  New  Deal  look  like  a  change  of  socks. 
Robotics  and  lasers  efficiently  replaced  the 
manpower  of  thousands.  The  firms  that  once 
hired  hundreds  now  sent  them  to  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  lines.  Many  of  these  people  could  not 
adapt  because  they  had  always  lacked  sufficient 
reading  skills.  As  a  result,  they  remained 
jobless,  unproductive,  and  on  public  welfare. 


The  moral  of  this  little  history  lesson  teach¬ 
es  us  that  in  order  to  survive,  we  must  adapt 
easily  to  changes  in  our  environment.  Since 
the  emphasis  on  labor  now  centers  upon  in¬ 
formation  exchange,  reading  becomes  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity.  Therefore,  if  the  average 
laborer  wishes  to  improve  his  position,  he  must 
possess  the  ability  to  read. 

Perhaps  we  experience  a  problem  with  adult 
illiteracy  because  we  simply  take  reading  for 
granted.  Yet  without  this  skill,  we  could  not 
follow  a  list  of  instructions  that  would  make  a 
difficult  task  easier.  We  would  be  unable  to 
fill  out  a  job  application  or  complete  a  job  en¬ 
trance  examination.  We  would  risk  the  lives 
of  ourselves  and  others  by  not  understanding 
safety  rules  or  hazard  signs  that  are  posted 
around  the  work  place. 

Illiteracy  also  constricts  any  lifestyle  at  any 
home.  Without  reading,  we  couldn’t  follow  a 
recipe  or  read  the  contents  of  a  particular 
product.  We  could  not  read  medicinal  pre¬ 
scriptions,  thus  endangering  the  lives  of  our¬ 
selves,  or  even  worse,  our  children.  We  couldn’t 
even  enjoy  the  privilege  of  helping  our  kids 
with  their  homework  or  reading  them  a  bed¬ 
time  story. 

This  problem  also  costs  us  millions  of  dollars 
in  public  aid  and  welfare.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  these  recipients  are  functionally  illiterate. 
Most  of  them  probably  aren’t  thrilled  with  the 
idea  of  relying  on  federal  help,  but  they  have 
nowhere  else  to  go.  Thus,  they  end  up  using 
government  funds  while  trying  to  seek  gainful 
employment.  However,  no  business  would  hire 
a  person  who  cannot  read. 

Besides  providing  a  survival  skill  in  our 
society,  reading  offers  a  personal  and  enrich¬ 
ing  form  of  entertainment.  Books  can  in¬ 
form  their  readers  about  any  topic  or  trans¬ 
port  their  imaginations  anywhere.  The  read¬ 


ing  process  stimulates  thoughts  and  ideas. 
We  can  read  anytime  or  anyplace  and,  best 
of  all,  without  any  commercial  interruptions. 

Some  people  will  never  know  the  joy  of  read¬ 
ing  to  their  children.  Many  will  spend  their 
lives  in  shameful  isolation.  Others  will  allow 
people  to  manipulate  and  exploit  them  be¬ 
cause  of  their  inability  to  read.  A  few,  in 
desperation,  will  turn  to  crime  or  even  sui¬ 
cide  as  a  result  of  their  illiteracy. 

These  are  the  reasons  we  must  aid  those 
who  need  help.  We  can  no  longer  afford  a  so¬ 
ciety  that  allows  millions  to  be  denied  such  a 
fundamental  skill.  We  need  to  utilize  all  of  the 
vast  resources  we  possess  to  obliterate  illiteracy 
once  and  for  all.  This  is  not  an  impossible 
task.  Studies  have  proven  that  a  person’s 
reading  level  may  increase  a  grade  after  only 
50  hours  of  tutelage.  However,  one  major  ob¬ 
stacle  exists.  We  need  volunteers.  We  need 
you. 

Anybody,  myself  included,  can  tutor  a  per¬ 
son.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  best¬ 
selling  author,  either.  If  you  like  people,  and 
you  have  a  couple  of  hours  a  week  to  kill,  then 
you’d  be  a  natural.  You  don’t  even  have  to 
leave  your  house  to  sign  up.  Just  call  toll-free 
1-800-348-7798.  If  you  know  someone  who  is 
illiterate,  ask  them  to  call  so  that  they  can  get 
help.  Remember,  this  simple  action  can  change 
a  person’s  life  for  the  better. 

We  all  must  realize  the  importance  of  read¬ 
ing.  Those  like  my  friend,  who  are  just  enter¬ 
ing  the  doors  of  literacy,  should  treasure 
their  newfound  gift  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Even  those  who  already  possess  this  skill 
should  not  take  it  for  granted  as  I  did.  Af¬ 
ter  all,  while  many  may  or  may  not  agree 
with  my  statement,  they  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  understand  without  the  ability  to 
read. 


Readers  Views 


The  recent  visit  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Lind¬ 
er,  the  parents  of  the  late  Benjamin  Linder, 
to  the  I.U.  Northwest  campus  has  sparked 
quite  a  controversy. 

One  can  understand  the  Linders  being  upset 
over  the  death  of  their  son.  A  mother’s  or  fa¬ 
ther’s  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  son  is  a  natural 
thing.  No  one  would  argue  that  point. 

However,  at  this  point,  a  few  questions 
need  to  be  asked.  Should  this  kind  of  grief 
somehow  be  channeled  into  part  of  a  national 
campaign  to  stop  our  government  from  aiding 
anti-Communist  freedom  fighters  trying  to  re¬ 
gain  liberty  from  Marxism  for  their  beleagured 
nation? 


Some  newspaper  accounts  of  Benjamin  Lin¬ 
der’s  death  made  it  sound  as  if  he  was  un¬ 
armed  and  singled  out  to  be  deliberately  shot. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  he  was  in  a  war 
zone,  was  himself,  armed  with  a  Russian-made 
automatic  weapon  and  was  wearing  an  am¬ 
munition  belt.  So  we  must  assume  that  Mr. 
Linder  knew  the  risks  involved  in  being  where 
he  was.  It  was  also  revealed  that  he  owned 
a  Sandinista  uniform.  If  such  was  the  case,  is 
Linder’s  death  any  different  than  that  of  any 
other  soldier  on  the  battlefield?  How  many 
soldiers  have  died  on  battlefields  worldwide 
without  having  their  personal  deaths  linked  to 
“peace  crusades?”  What  about  some  Afghan 


freedom  fighter  who  dies  on  the  battlefield  in 
his  country  resisting  Soviet  aggression?  No 
tears  for  him  from  the  “peace”  crowd?  If 
not,  why  not? 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  Linder 
had  belonged  to  a  group  called  the  Committee 
in  Soladarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador 
(CIPES).  And,  according  to  documents  cap¬ 
tured  from  Communist  rebels  in  El  Salvador, 
that  group  was  formed  with  the  help  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States.  So  the 
question  might  be  asked  -  did  Linder  belong 
to  what  was,  in  effect,  a  Communist-front 
group?  According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
Linder’s  mother,  Elizabeth,  was  a  leader  in 


the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace 
an  d  Freedom.  This  group  (WILPF)  has  been 
under  Communist  domination  for  many  years 
and  was  recently  made  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Peace  Council,  a  major  Soviet-controlled 
international  front  organization. 

With  Mrs.  Linder  belonging  to  a  group  such 
as  this,  is  it  any  wonder  that  her  son  took  the 
direction  that  he  did?  Benjamin  Linder  may 
have  been  killed  in  a  fight  in  Nicaragua,  but 
it  was  his  family’s  left-leaning  political  position 
that  was  ultimately  responsible  for  his  being 
there. 

Al  Benson  Jr. 

V.P.  Leadership  Councils  of  America 


Photo  Opinion 


Do  you  think  there  should  be  more  non-smoking  areas  at  PUC? 


Photos  by  Lewis  C.  Thomasino 


Why  or  why  not? 


Keith  Magiera 

Electrical  Engineer  — ^ 

Sophomore 

“No,  I  don’t  think  there 
should.  I  personally  do  not  like 
smoking.  But  I  don't  think  any¬ 
one  has  the  right  to  keep  some¬ 
one  else  from  their  right  to 
smoke.” 


Alex  Pantelic 
EET 

Junior 

“No,  it  should  be  equal.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  the  right  to  smoke  or 
not  to  smoke,  so  there  should 
be  areas  for  both." 


Rodney  Kemp  — 

Electrical  Engineering 
Sophomore 

“There  aren’t  many  places 
on  campus  that  are  so  closed 
in  that  the  smoke  really  bothers 
you.  So  my  answer  is  no." 


Carla  Smith 

Accounting 

Sophomore 

“Yes,  I  do.  Because  I  am  not 
a  smoker  and  it  seems  like 
everywhere  I  go  someone  is 
smoking." 


Oeborah  Wonn 

Elementary  Education 
“Yes,  because  the  smoke 
aggravates  people  who  don’t 
smoke." 


Debbie  Garibay 

Psychology 

Freshman 

“Yes,  I  think  there  should  be. 
Just  as  people  have  the  right 
to  smoke  -- 1  have  the  right  to 
breath  clean  air." 
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Bork  supports  big  government 


The  most  recent  debate  to  hit  the  media  is 
the  effort  to  nominate  Judge  Robert  H.  Bork 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Testimony  is  being 
presented  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
in  favor  of  the  appointment  by  prominent 
conservatives,  and  opposing  it  are  the  liberal 
Democrats. 

Proponents  of  Bork  have  referred  to  him 
as  an  open-minded  moderate,  flexible  cen¬ 
trist,  and  the  Moral  Majority’s  “last 


chance  to  influence  the  Supreme  Court”, 
according  to  its  leader  Jerry  Falwell. 

Opponents  of  Bork  say  he  is  a  rigid 
far-right  activist  who  will  use  whatever  power 
he  has  to  further  his  ideology.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  gone  as  far  as  referring 
to  him  as  the  Attila  the  Hun  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  (even  though  they  later  endorsed  his 
appointment). 

The  major  issues  involved  in  the  debate  are 
over  the  hypocritical  ideologies  that  both  Bork 
and  his  supporters,  now  and  in  the  future, 
tolerate  or  endorse. 

Bork’s  writings  and  rulings  as  both  a  pro¬ 
fessor  and  a  judge  on  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  are  in  sharp  contradiction  to  his 
portrayal  as  an  open-minded  moderate.  Bork 
claims  he  is  against  big  government  inter¬ 
fering  with  individual  states’  rights,  but  what 
he  really  means  is  that  he  is  for  big  govern¬ 
ment  interfering  in  those  areas  he  supports. 
This  was  the  case  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  against  Connecticut’s  attempt  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  birth  control.  Bork  argued 
that  the  Federal  government  shouldn’t  have 


been  enforcing  the  state’s  decisions.  Thus 
Bork  contradicts  his  stand  against  big  gov- 
vemment  with  his  declaration  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  should  support  and  aid  in 
enforcing  states’  rulings. 

The  claim  that  Bork  is  a  middle-of-the-road 
centrist  is  a  lie.  Bork  has  repeatedly  denied 
standing  (the  right  to  even  present  a  case) 
to  people  injured  by  the  government.  The 
homeless,  medicare  patients  and  the  Haitian 
refugees  have  all  been  denied  by  Bork  the 
right  to  judicially  challenge  the  government. 

In  contrast,  when  business  and  industry 
groups  sued  Federal  agencies,  Bork  ruled  for 
the  big  businesses  7  out  of  8  times.  And 
when  public  interest  groups  sued  Federal 
agencies  in  Bork’s  court,  they  won  only  1  out 
of  18  cases!  The  ability  for  big  business  to 
get  what  it  wants  from  Judge  Bork,  and  the 
fact  that  others  can’t  even  be  heard,  clearly 
dismisses  any  claim  that  he’s  a  centrist. 

Furthermore,  Bork’s  view  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  in  line  with  his  entire  ideology. 
Bork  contends  that  the  freedom  of  speech 
should  be  denied  to  anyone  who  would  “ad¬ 


vocate  forcible  overthrow  of  the  government 
or  the  violation  of  any  law”.  This  means 
that  Bork  would  all  allow  political  criticism 
to  be  voiced  only  by  the  majority  and  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  Civil  disobedience,  dissent¬ 
ing  articles  in  university  newspapers,  and 
protests  against  an  invasion  of  Nicaragua 
or  military  escalations  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
would  be  illegal  according  to  Bork. 

Reagan’s  desire  to  appoint  Bork  shouldn’t 
come  as  a  surprise.  It  is  typical  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration  to  recruit  people  who  adhere  to 
his  ideology  such  as  Oliver  North,  who  also 
wanted  to  impose  martial  law. 

And  even  though  the  liberals  seem  to  be 
against  Bork’s  nomination,  they  will  most 
likely  yell  for  awhile  and  then  vote  him  in 
just  as  they  did  when  Chief  Justice  Rhen- 
quist,  Justice  Scalia,  and  Contra-Aid  were 
the  issues. 

The  appointment  of  Bork  to  the  Supreme 
Court  will  not  be  just  a  mild  shift  to  the  right 
as  some  have  claimed.  It  will  be  a  quali¬ 
tative  leap  toward  fascism. 


Farewell  to  Special  Services  On  Campus 


Sherri  Pietrzak 

Staff  Reporter 


As  someone  once  said,  “All  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end.”  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Special  Services  program  at  Purdue 
University  Calumet  for  it  lost  its  federal  fund¬ 
ing  this  summer.  However,  all  is  not  well. 

Special  Services  helped  handicapped,  low 
income  and/or  first  generation  college  stu¬ 
dents  to  complete  a  college  curriculum  by 
providing  an  integrated  network  of  services 
including  tutorial  support,  advocacy,  academic 
monitoring  and  counseling,  personal  coun¬ 
seling  and  peer  support. 

Special  Services  programs  are  funded  by 
grants  from  the  Office  of  Education  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  The  Office  of  Education  awards 
three-year  renewable  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  based  on  the 
proposals  these  schools  submit.  Schools  must 
reapply  for  funding  every  three  years.  PUC 
submitted  its  proposal  for  funding  last  fall. 

A  panel  of  three  readers  evaluates  the  pro¬ 


posals  for  the  Office  of  Education  and  awards 
points  to  each  proposal  based  on  a  100  point 
scale.  A  maximum  of  15  possible  extra  points 
may  also  be  awarded  to  programs  with  prior 
experience.  According  to  Jal  Mistri,  Director 
of  Upward  Bound  and  co-writer  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  PUC’s  program  received  14  extra 
points  for  prior  experience,  indicating  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  program. 

Despite  this  excellence,  our  proposal  was 
rejected  and  funds  were  denied.  Sue  Panther, 
Director  of  Talent  Search  and  co-writer  of 
the  proposal,  indicated  that  our  program  only 
missed  being  funded  by  six  (6)  points.  Pan¬ 
ther  said  that  our  program  received  good 
marks  and  that  the  Department  of  Education 
liked  what  we  were  doing  in  our  program, 
but  our  proposal  was  marked  down  on  tech¬ 
nicalities. 

All  of  the  disputes  within  the  proposal  con¬ 
cerned  statistics  that  PUC  did  not  have  that 
the  Department  of  Education  wanted.  In  past 
years,  however,  the  Department  of  Education 
never  deemed  these  statistics  as  a  necessity 
for  receiving  funding. 

Mistri  indicated  that  the  quality  and  ex¬ 
pertise  of  the  readers  on  the  panels  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  Because  of  federal  budget 
cuts,  usually  only  one  of  the  readers  has  any 
expertise  at  all  in  this  area.  The  other  two 
readers  on  the  panel  are  likely  to  be  federal 
employees  with  no  real  experience  in  this  field. 

Panther  stated  that  an  appeal  has  been  made 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  and  that 
a  rebuttal  has  been  written  for  each  disputed 
point  in  the  proposal. 

The  implications  of  this  defunding  are  clear: 
the  Department  of  Education  expects  the  uni¬ 
versities  to  take  over  the  funding  of  programs 


that  have  been  funded  on  a  long-term  basis, 
and  more  tragically,  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  has  little  or  no  regard  for  the  low  in¬ 
come  and  minority  students  that  this  defund¬ 
ing  will  effect,  for  if  it  did,  it  would  not  have 
cut  just  the  urban  programs  where  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  high  concentration  of  these  stu¬ 
dents. 

Here  at  PUC,  the  University  has  taken  over 
paying  the  salary  of  the  Handicapped  Coun¬ 
selor,  Berry  Fitzner.  The  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  Students  now  provides  the  services  for  dis¬ 
abled  students  that  Special  Services  used  to 
provide. 

Some  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  other 
alternatives  to  the  services  formerly  provided 
by  Special  Services.  The  PUC  Tutoring  Cen¬ 
ter  (G-106)  has  always  provided  free  group 
tutoring  sessions  for  PUC  students. 

Carol  Servies,  Tutoring  Center  Coordinator, 
also  told  Fitzner  “send  any  Special  Services 
students  that  Pam  Palmer-Evans  (former 
Counselor)  had  directly  to  me  and  I  will  either 
find  the  least  crowded  group  sessions  for  them 
or  schedule  them  with  the  work-study  tutor 
for  one-on-one  help.”  The  work-study  tutor  does 
math  only  and  has  about  10  hours  a  week  avail¬ 
able  for  students  who  need  extra  help. 

Unfortunately,  these  students  often  need 
more  help  than  can  be  given  to  them  in  a  group 
session.  Special  Services  used  to  pay  for  pri¬ 
vate  tutoring  for  these  students  with  tutor¬ 
ing  arranged  through  the  Tutoring  Center. 

Since  the  Tutoring  Center’s  budget  has  not 
been  increased  to  compensate  for  the  need 
that  former  Special  Services  students  have, 
the  only  alternative  these  students  now  have 
is  to  either  go  to  as  many  group  sessions  as 
possible  for  help  or  try  to  come  up  with  the 


money  to  pay  for  private  tutoring  themselves. 

A  peer  facilitator  training  program  is  also 
being  instituted  to  provide  students  with  peer 
counseling  in  areas  such  as  time  manage¬ 
ment,  studying,  etc.  Natrona  Wilson,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student,  authored  a  proposal  for  open 
group  counseling  that  would  be  available  to 
all  PUC  students. 

Free  counseling  services  are  also  provided 
to  PUC  students.  But  the  Counseling  Center’s 
budget  has  not  been  increased  either  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  increased  demand  that  former 
Special  Services  students  will  bring. 

But  these  alternatives  are  inadequate  when 
compared  to  what  Special  Services  actually 
meant  to  and  provided  for  students.  Disjoint¬ 
ed  services  here  and  there  do  not  come  close 
to  providing  the  integrated  feeling  that  Special 
Services  provided  to  students. 

We  will  all  miss  Special  Services  because 
by  depriving  part  of  the  university  of  a  val¬ 
uable  resource,  the  whole  university  is  de¬ 
prived.  Students  who  once  received  the  sup¬ 
port  they  needed  to  complete  their  education 
will  leave  for  lack  of  that  very  support. 

I  would  think  since  Purdue  can  afford  new 
visitor  centers,  remodeled  lounges,  and  a 
$29, 000-plus  entertainment  budget  (Student 
Programming  Board),  we  could  also  afford 
to  at  least  partially  fund  Special  Services. 

At  a  time  of  concern  over  general  declining 
minority  enrollment,  it  seems  strange  to  cut 
student  support  services  that  would  motivate 
minority  students  to  enroll  and  complete  an 
education  at  PUC. 

NOTE:  An  update  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of 
the  Chronicle  as  soon  as  a  decision  on  the  appeal 
is  reached. 


Kuwait  not  Palestinian  homeland 


It’s  barely  noticeable  on  the  map,  yet  it 
has  become  a  hotspot  in  the  Middle  East. 
Its  surrounding  waters  are  filled  with  mines 
and  its  ships  must  be  cloaked  in  U.S.  flags. 
It  is  Kuwait. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Kuwait  and 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  The  bottom  line  is  the  oil. 
This  precious  commodity  has  caused  many 
heated  debates.  The  question  of  whether  the 
U.S.  should  protect  Kuwait,  as  we  are  now 
doing,  or  stand  by  and  let  the  events  run 
their  course  is  a  controversial  question  in¬ 
deed. 

Politics  began  the  war  between  Iran  and 


Iraq  and  politics  may  end  it,  but,  through 
it  all,  there  are  the  people.  To  most  Ameri¬ 
cans,  they  are  faceless  and  nameless.  If 
we  think  of  them  at  all,  we  conjure  up  images 
of  Khadafi  or  some  other  villainous  Arab 
character.  We  are  not  solely  to  blame. 
Our  culture,  particularly  the  media,  bombards 
us  with  these  negative  images  constantly. 

Imagine  being  forced  to  leave  the  U.S., 
forced  to  leave  behind  your  home  and  your 
belongings  to  flee  to  a  foreign  land.  Imagine 
being  a  refugee. 

When  visiting  Kuwait  last  year,  I  met  many 
people  who  had  experienced  that  very  same 
situation.  They  are  Palestinians.  In  1948, 
Palestine  was  taken  over  by  Zionist  Jews. 
Thousands  of  Palestinians  were  forced  to 
leave  their  land.  One  of  the  few  countries 
that  allowed  the  Palestinians  entrance  was 
Kuwait.  Forty  years  later,  the  Palestinians 
are  still  struggling  to  regain  their  country. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  when  in 
Kuwait  was  the  drastic  difference  between 
the  Kuwaiti’s  standard  of  living  and  that  of 
the  Palestinians.  The  Kuwaitis  live  in  huge 
villas  and  most  drive  Mercedes.  The  Pales¬ 
tinian’s  homes  are  modest  at  best.  Their 
food,  particularly  the  staples  such  as  rice 
and  sugar,  are  rationed.  Education  beyond 
the  high  school  level  is  off  limits  to  the  Pales¬ 


tinians  living  in  Kuwait.  Most  students  must 
travel  to  Jordan,  the  U.S.,  or  Europe  in 
order  to  study  at  a  university.  In  most  cases, 
this  means  exhausting  the  life  savings  of 
their  families.  This  hardly  seems  fair  in  a 
country  as  rich  as  Kuwait,  but  these  hard¬ 
ships  are  common  to  Palestinians,  regardless 
of  where  they  live. 

With  Kuwait  on  the  brink  of  war,  the  Pal¬ 
estinians  face  a  new  problem.  If  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  escalates,  Kuwait’s  involvement 
may  shift  from  sea  to  land.  At  the  first  sign 
of  this,  the  Kuwaitis  will  escape  to  Europe 
or  the  U.S.,  leaving  the  Palestinians  to  fight 
their  war.  Obviously,  very  few  Palestinians 
are  willing  to  die  for  a  country  that  isn’t 
their  home. 

There  are  terrorists,  and  it’s  true  that  some 
are  Palestinians,  but  before  we  condemn  the 
whole  nationality,  or  Arabs  in  general,  let’s 
consider  one  thing;  they  have  no  country, 
which  means  that  they  have  no  truly  recog¬ 
nized  leader.  Therefore,  they  don’t  have  access 
to  diplomatic  channels  (the  proper  way  to 
get  things  done).  Faced  with  these  insurmount¬ 
able  odds,  the  Palestinians  have,  over  the 
years,  gained  a  sense  of  futility  over  the 
prospect  of  regaining  their  land.  This  hope¬ 
lessness  leads  to  outrage,  which  in  turn, 
leads  to  “terrorist”  acts.  I  use  the  term  loosely 


because  if  you  were  to  walk  down  any  street 
in  Palestine  (now  Israel),  you  would  find 
children  letting  out  their  frustrations  by  throw¬ 
ing  rocks  at  Israeli  soldiers.  We  could  call 
these  children  terrorists.  The  emotions  are 
the  same,  whether  it  be  a  child  throwing  a 
rock  or  a  young  man  on  a  suicide  mission. 

I  don’t  condone  the  hijacking  of  planes  or 
the  kidnapping  of  citizens.  The  point  here  is 
not  to  justify  these  methods,  but  rather  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  motivation  which  leads 
these  people  to  resort  to  such  drastic  measures. 
The  attack  on  the  Achille  Laurel  was  sense¬ 
less. 

The  U.S.  is  far  from  innocent.  We  support 
Israel.  We  pay  for  every  bomb  that  destroys 
a  Palestinian  home  and  every  gun  that  kills 
a  Palestinian  youth. 

With  the  U.S.  becoming  more  and  more  involv¬ 
ed  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  American  people  will 
watch  and  wait,  as  will  the  Palestinians 
living  in  Kuwait.  Our  fate  is  controlled  by 
the  ruling  class  just  as  the  Palestinians’ 
fate  is  controlled  by  the  rich  Kuwaitis.  We 
can’t  change  our  foreign  policy,  but  we  can 
be  wary  of  the  media.  It  seems  that  it  has 
become  their  job  to  instill  a  hatred  for  Pal¬ 
estinians  and  other  Arabas  in  some  of  us. 
So  when  it  comes  time  to  fight  them,  we 
won’t  mind  so  much. 
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SPORTS 


George 
Graff  Jr. 

Sports 


New  drug 
program 

Purdue  Calumet  offers  its  own  version 
of  a  drug  program  in  compliance  with 
the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics’  (NALA)  January  1,  1987  deadline. 
The  drug  program,  offered  earlier  this  fall 
will  again  be  offered  for  all  athletes  some¬ 
time  within  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
spring  semester. 

According  to  Dean  of  Students  Larry 
Crawford,  the  program  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  the 
NAIA  expressed  a  strong  concern  for  a 
drug  program  among  its  member  insti¬ 
tutions.  By  January  1,  1988,  each  institu¬ 
tion  is  required  to  establish  a  mandatory 
drug  education  program  for  its  student 
athletes. 

Athletic  Director  John  Friend  stated: 


RESEARCH  PAPERS 

16^78  to  choose  from— all  subjects 

Order  Catalog  Today  with  Visa/MC  or  COD 

KHlZm  800-351-0222 

in  Calif.  (213)  477-8226 


Or,  rush  $2.00  to  Research  Assistance 

11322  Idaho  Ave  #206- SN,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90025 
Custom  research  also  available— all  levels 


The  substance  abuse  program's  format 
was  arranged  by  the  various  PUC  athletic 
and  academic  departments.  The  program 
is  not  a  drug  testing  program  nor  is  it 
intended  to  be;  it  is  substance  abuse  edu¬ 
cation.  The  drug  program  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  athletes  in  the  hope  that  with 
this  information  they  will  abstain  from  using 
any  drugs  that  could  harm  either  their 
athletic  or  academic  performance.  The 
first  of  the  substance  abuse  programs 
was  presented  earlier  this  semester  and 
will  be  repeated  within  the  first  few  weeks 
in  each  of  the  following  semesters. 

“The  state  of  Indiana  requires  all  NAIA 
schools  to  have  drug  problems  that  are 
anywhere  from  very  elaborate  to  a  minimal 
program,”  Friend  said.  “We  think  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  kind  of  middle  of  the  road  ap¬ 
proach.” 

The  Athletic  Affairs  Committee  at  PUC 
expressed  the  need  for  having  such  a  drug 
program  as  well.  The  Athletic  Affairs 
Committee  is  a  faculty  governing  body 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  for  Purdue 
Calumet. 

The  drug  awareness  program  has  been 
given  approval  at  both  school  and  state 
levels. 

— Sport  Shorts— 

TWO  NEW  SPORT  CLUBS  OPENED 

Two  new  sport  clubs  are  beginning  at 
Purdue  Calumet.  A  new  tennis  club  is 
being  formed  by  former  tennis  coach  Jerry 
Tauber.  A  wrestling  club  is  being  organized 
by  Northwestern  University  wrestling  coach, 
Kent  Lewis.  Anyone  interested  contact 
the  Athletic  Department  989-2540. 

ALL  STARS  TO  PLAY 

An  exhibition  basketball  game  will  be 
played  at  the  Highland  Junior  High  gym 
Saturday,  October  3  at  7  p.m.  The  teams 
are  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  “Old 
Timers”  and  the  Midwest  All  Stars.  The 
All  Stars  team  is  headed  by  Lee  Ann  De¬ 
Young  and  made  up  of  current  and  former 
PUC  women  players. 


Lady  Lakers  place  second 


George  Graff  Jr. 
and  David  Gertsmler 


The  Purdue  University  Calumet  volley¬ 
ball  team  took  second  place  during  tour¬ 
nament  action  at  Goshen  College.  PUC 
dropped  its  opening  match  to  host  team 
Goshen  (11-15,  8-15),  but  followed  with  con¬ 
secutive  wins  over  Taylor  University  (15-7, 

15-6),  Olivet  Nazarene  (15-3,  15-4)  and 
Tri-State  University  (15-8,  15-5)  to  finish 
in  the  round-robin  tournament’s  runner- 
up  position.  PUC’s  season  record  is  now 
3-4. 

PUC  was  led  by  Tammy  Huzzie  who 
converted  47  of  60  spike  attempts  with  24 
kills.  Kim  Ailes  converted  53  of  62  at¬ 
tempts  with  17  kills  and  Barb  Myers  was 
34  of  43  with  16  kills.  In  serving,  Doreen 
Bednar  was  30  of  34  with  9  aces,  Paula 
Pramuk  was  37  of  38  with  3  aces  and  Lisa 
Piro  was  a  perfect  29  of  29  with  3  aces. 

“Prior  to  the  tournament  we  had  been 
making  a  lot  of  ball  handling  mistakes,” 

Head  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec  said.  “For 

- Classified 

HOMEWORKERS  WANTED!  TOP 
PAY!  C.I.,  121  24th  Ave.,  N.W.  Suite 
222,  Norman,  OK  73069. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  available,  $100- 
$1,500.  Plus  many  little-known 
funds  that  go  unused.  Write:  COL¬ 
LEGE  ASSISTANCE  CENTER,  1001 
North  Capitaol  Street,  Pekin,  IL 
61554. 

TRAVEL  FIELD  Opportunity.  Gain 
valuable  marketing  experience 


the  first  time  this  season  we  jelled  as  a 
team  and  played  relaxed  on-  the  court. 
Our  setters  did  a  good  job  of  mixing  the 
set-ups  to  all  our  hitters.  Overall,  it  was  a 
solid  team  performance.” 

At  St.  Joseph’s  College  Monday,  Sept. 
21,  the  Lady  Lakers  suffered  a  loss  in 
five  games.  ( 15-13, 10-15, 15-9,  6-15,  6-15) . 

“We  played  with  intensity  and  were  able 
to  establish  momentum  through  the  Goshen 
Tournament,  but  our  concentration  fell 
off  against  St.  Joseph’s,”  stated  Karpinec. 

Lady  Lakers  placed  second  during  a 
tournament  played  at  PUC.  PUC  advanced 
to  the  championship  match  by  defeating 
Taylor  University  (15-5,  15-9),  Moraine 
Valley  Community  College  (15-5,  15-13). 
PUC  lost  to  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  (12-15,  5-15)  in  championship  match 
play.  PUC’s  season  record  is  now  7-6. 

PUC  players  Tammy  Huzzie  and  Vicky 
Baker  were  named  to  the  All-Tournament 
Team.  Huzzie  converted  30  of  35  serve 
attempts  with  5  aces  while  adding  8  digs 
and  8  blocks.  Paula  Pramuk  was  64  of  76 
serving  with  9  aces  and  also  added  16 
digs. 

Ads - 

while  earning  money.  Campus  rep¬ 
resentatives  needed  immediately 
for  spring  break  trips  to  Florida 
or  South  Padre  Island.  Call  Cam¬ 
pus  Marketing  at  1-800-282-6221. 

FREE  —  Trip  to  Daytona  plus  com¬ 
mission  money.  Going  to  Florida? 
Go  for  free.  Take  advantage  of 
promoting  the  #1  spring  break  trip. 

If  interested  call  DESIGNERS  OF 
TRAVEL  1-800-453-9074.  Immedi¬ 
ately! 


8W  InoksBuvd 

WlGrHLAN*.  IN. 


250  SHOTS  ON  TUESDAYS 

Watermelons 
Skylabs 
Kama  Kazi 
Sex  On  The  Beach 

Kool-A  ids 
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SPORTS 


It’s  UP,  UP  and  A  WA  Y  for  Joe  Villarreal  as  he  gives  it  his  best  shot  in  the  game  against  Taylor.  Photo  by  Mary  Mastar. 


Where’s  the  fans? 

Becky  Sorge 

Staff  Reporter 

In  past  years,  student  attendance  has  been 
lacking  at  PUC  sporting  events  and  according 
to  John  Friend,  director  of  intramural,  athletic 
and  recreational  programs,  the  games  were 
predominantly  attended  by  family  and  friends 
of  the  players. 

The  Lady  Lakers  football  team  and  the 
varsity  soccer  team  open  this  season  with 
hopes  to  entertain  and  enthuse  PUC  students, 
Friend  added. 

Friend  said,  “team  members  would  greatly 
appreciate  support  from  students  this  year. 
The  soccer  and  volleyball  tarns  have  worked 
very  hard.  As  I  understand  it  -  the  soccer 
team  is  practicing  3  days  a  week  including 
one  night  and  volleyball  a  full  five  days  a  week. 
They  are  trying  to  be  successful  and  deserve 
to  be  supported.” 

Friend’s  expectations  for  the  Lady  Lakers 
are  especially  optimistic,  we  have  a  very 
promising  team  this  year.” 

Schedules  for  sporting  events  are  available 
at  the  Athletic  Office  in  the  K  building  and 
have  also  been  listed  in  the  Purdue  Chronicle. 

Admission  to  the  volleyball  games  is  free 
and  home  games  are  in  the  K  building  gym. 
Likewise,  soccer  games  are  free  of  charge  and 
home  games  are  played  at  the  soccer  field 
just  east  of  the  K  building. 


Soccer  Time, 
Again! 


David  Gertsmeier 

Information 

Director 

The  Purdue  University  Calumet  men’s  soc¬ 
cer  team  will  take  an  0-3  record  into  Satur¬ 
day’s  (September  19)  match  with  Taylor  Uni¬ 
versity.  TTie  Lakers  return  seven  players  from 
last  year’s  squad  which  posted  a  3-7-3  record. 

Despite  opening  the  season  with  three  losses. 
Head  Coach  Jim  Green  is  optimistic.  “We 
opened  with  two  tough  teams  -  St.  Francis 
College  and  Valparaiso  University,”  Green 
said.  “Looking  at  the  rest  of  our  schedule,  I 
think  we  should  be  in  every  game  we  play.” 


sophomores  Joe  Villarreal,  John  Titac  and 
Jay  Grunewald. 

Purdue  Calumet  boasts  five  incoming  fresh¬ 
men  on  this  year’s  squad.  Clint  Schreiber 
(Dyer/Marion  Catholic  H.S.),  a  versatile  play¬ 
er,  will  play  both  midfielder  and  striker.  He 
is  joined  by  midfielder  Mike  Montalvo  ( Ham¬ 
mond/Morton  H.S.),  defender  Jerry  Czaja 
(Hammond/Morton  H.S.)  and  forwards  Mike 
Stawicki  and  Mike  Cox. 

The  Lakers  will  need  to  bounce  back  from 
their  three  opening  losses  to  achieve  the  team 
goal  of  a  winning  season.  Coach  Green  is 
positive  of  his  team  and  the  season  outlook. 


Topping  the  list  of  returnees  are  senior  de¬ 
fenders  Joe  Yokovich  (Hammond/Gavit  H.S.) 
and  Jon  Dombrow.  Junior  returnees  include 
defender  Mark  Orciuch  and  goalkeepers  Rick 
Halajcsik  and  Scott  Hankins. 

The  Laker  offense  will  be  anchored  by 


“We’ve  got  a  good  nucleus  on  the  ball  club, 
we  should  be  very  competitive  with  most  of 
the  teams  we  play,”  Green  said.  “We  have 
good  personnel,  in  our  returning  players  as 
well  as  our  incoming  freshmen.  I’m  optimistic 
that  our  soccer  program  is  on  the  upswing.” 


No.  Player 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 

1 987  Soccer  Roster 

High  School  Hometown  Yr.pos.  Ht.  Wt 

0  Rick  Halajcsik 

Griffith 

(Griffith)  Jr.  GK  6'1”  190 

2  Jon  Dombrow 

Uliana  Christian 

(Munster)  Sr.  D  6'0”  155 

3  Joe  Yokovich 

Gavit 

(Hammond)  Sr.  D  6’0”  148 

4  Mike  Stawicki 

Hanover 

(Cedar  Lake)  Fr.  F  5'9’'  130 

5  Sheikur  Kulam 

(Munster)  So.M  6’0”  145 

7  Mike  Montalvo 

Morton 

(Hammond)  Fr.  M  5’8’’  140 

8  Jerry  Czaja 

Morton 

(Hammond)  Fr.  D  5'9”  140 

9  Clint  Schreiber 

Marion  Catholic 

(Dyer)  Fr.  M  6  2”  170 

10  Mark  Orciuch 

E  C.  Washington 

(E.  Chicago)  Jr.  D  6’2”  155 

11  Jay  Grunewald 

Munster 

(Munster)  So.F  5’7"  145 

12  Joe  Villarreal 

Morton 

(Hammond)  So.M  5’9”  140 

14  John  Titak 

Munster 

(Munster)  So.F  6’0’'  160 

16  Greg  Glaze 

Rich  Central 

(Olym.  Fields)So.M  5’7”  145 

18  Dragomir  Ivetic 

Merrillville 

(Merrillville)  Fr.  F  6’2”  175 

19  Mike  Cox 

Portage 

(Portage)  Fr.  F  6'2’  170 

20  Scott  Hankins 

Morton 

(Hammond)  Jr.  GK  5'8  145 

Coach:  James  O.  Green 

PURDUE  UNIVERSITY  CALUMET 

1  987  SOCCER  SCHEDULE 

Sat.,  Oct.  3 St.  Francis. 

. H  1:30  p.m. 

lues.,  Oct.  6  Olivet  Nazarene . * 

Thurs.,  Oct.  8  Trinity  Deerfield . T  i  Q0 


Sun.,  Oct.  1 1  I.U.P.U.l .  y  4.qq  m 

Mon.,  Oct.  12  University  of  Illinois . .  ,'„K\ 

Wed.,  Oct.  14  Bethel . 

Sat.,  Oct.  17  Grace .  Tl-30om 

Sat.,  Oct.  24  University  of  Wisconsin-Parkside . . 

Wed.,  Oct.  28  Roosevelt . 

Sat.,  Oct.  31  Judson .  Hl00om 

Sun.,  Nov.  1  National  College  of  Education . 


H  4:00  p.m. 
T  1:30  p.m. 


H  3:00  p.m. 
T  1:30  p.m. 


The  total  fitness  center 


The  Total  Fitness  Center  is  ready  for  year 
number  two.  The  staff  has  worked  hard  over 
the  past  few  months  to  make  the  center  a 
more  complete  -  Total  Fitness  Center.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  new  additions  have  been  made  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  services.  The  center  now  has  an  ex¬ 
panded  body  parts  area  as  well  as  a  number 
of  new  cardiovascular  fitness  machines.  The 
electronic  data  display  Concept  II  Rowers 
and  the  Stairmaster  have  become  popular  ex¬ 
ercise  choices. 

New  this  year  is  the  opportunity  to  take  the 
Total  Fitness  Center-Lifestyle  Assessment 
Questionnaire  (L.A.Q.).  The  L.A.Q.  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  computerized  health  and  wellness 
assessment  program.  It  is  designed  to  help 
you  to  assess  your  current  level  of  wellness 
and  to  identify  potential  risks  or  hazards  to 
your  future  health.  A  coded  number  system 
is  used  to  insure  complete  confidentiality.  For 
information  see  Rob  Jensen  in  the  Fitness 
Center.  The  cost  of  the  testing  and  result 
packets  is  $10.00. 

Also  available  this  year  is  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  of  Slimnastic  classes  taught  by  a  certi¬ 
fied  instructor.  The  classes  are  a  perfect  addi¬ 


tion  to  the  aerobic  super  circuit  and  are  avail¬ 
able  Monday  through  Thursday  at  12:15  p.m. 
and  4  p.m.  and  5:15  p.m.  and  Friday  12:15 
p.m. 

A  nutrition/weight  management  program  is 
being  organized  to  help  individuals  achieve 
a  healthy  lifestyle  by  combining  exercise  with 
good  nutrition.  If  you  would  be  interested  in 
this  service,  call  the  Fitness  Center  at  exten¬ 
sion  2363. 

The  tremendous  participation  by  faculty 
and  staff  in  the  past  year  is  a  big  reason  for 
the  success  of  the  Fitness  Center.  Those  of 
you  who  have  been  active  participants  know 
how  much  benefit  can  be  achieved  from  reg¬ 
ular  participation.  We  hope  to  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  with  those  of  you  who  have 
not  yet  taken  advantage  of  this  convenient 
way  to  attain  better  health  and  fitness  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Fitness  Center  is  a  great  value  for 
P.U.C.  employees.  The  yearly  fee  is  $25  for 
full-time  faculty  and  staff.  Part-time  employees 
and  employee  spouses  can  join  the  Fitness 
Center  for  $30.00  per  quarter  or  $100.00  per 
yearly  pass. 


Trying  to  gain  the  leading  edge,  Clint  Schreiber  in-bounds  the  ball.  Photo  by  Mary  Masiar 
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